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JOSEPH H. BURROWS 


The man who started John J. Pershing on his march to 
glory, and to whom we are all indebted for cheap postage. 


BY ROLLIN J. BRITTON 


The vast proportions of United States immigration have 
been one of the most astounding things in all the history of 
nations. The influx of anxious humanity seeking permanent 
homes in this land of promise commenced in earnest in 1815, 
and by the year 1842 had grown tremendously. During all 
that period the greater part of that immigration came from 
Great Britain and Ireland, and included a host of good artisans. 

The ancestral heritage of the Burrows families residing 
in and adjacent to Manchester, England, was a knowledge of 
brick making and brick laying. When Joseph H. Burrows 
was born to Thomas and Mary (Pendlington) Burrows on 
May 15, 1840, the natural presumption was that another 
embryonic brick maker had been added to the family line. 
However, Thomas Burrows decided that his family should 
join the emigration to America. Before the start was made 
his eldest son, James, died in England. The family then 
consisted of the father, mother and three little sons, William, 
Joseph H. and Charles, and these joined in the enterprise of 
James Burrows, a brother of Thomas, who along with his 
wife and small son, also named James, and his sister Katherine 
made up the party which was financed by James Burrows. 

This party left Manchester, bound for New Orleans, in 
1842. Mary (Pendlington) Burrows and her infant son 
Charles, died as the party, aboard a steamboat, ascended the 
Mississippi river, and they were interred at Wellington’s 
Landing, Louisiana, near New Orleans. Thomas Burrows, 
with his two remaining little boys and the James Burrows 
family, reached New Orleans May 2, 1842. They all traveled 
on to Quincy, Illinois, where a brief visit was made before 
taking up permanent residence at Keokuk, Iowa, at which 
latter place the Burrows brothers, James and Thomas, manu- 
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factured brick and built the first brick house erected in Keokuk. 
Thomas Burrows died of cholera in Keokuk on July 19, 1851. 
His son William died the following year, leaving Joseph H. 
the sole surviving member of the family. Thomas Burrows 
owned no interest in the Keokuk brick yards, but served as 
foreman therein for his brother James, who was the owner. 

After his father’s death Joseph H. lived for two years 
with his Aunt Katherine Presley at Quincy, where he at- 
tended the public schools. He then returned to Keokuk, 
where his time was divided between attending school during 
the winter and working in his uncle’s brick yards during the 
summer seasons, making his home with his Uncle James till 
the fall of 1856. He then decided upon a mercantile career, 
and became a clerk in his uncle’s store. In 1858 he sought 
employment in St. Louis, but soon returned to Keokuk, to 
leave again in 1859, when at the age of nineteen he became a 
clerk in the general store of William Wittenmeyer at Center- 
ville, Iowa, and where on January 4, 1860, he married Louise 
A. Wittenmeyer, daughter of his employer. 


After his marriage, Mr. Burrows financed by his father- 
in-law, formed a partnership with W. H. Young in a general 
store under the firm name of Young & Burrows at St. John, 
Putnam county, Missouri, in 1861. Mr. Burrows would 
frequently load a wagon with harness, saddles, groceries and 
other staples at the St. John store, and proceed to dispose 
of these commodities to the farmers at their homes, taking 
in exchange bacon, hams, lard, beeswax, sorghum and other 
products exchangeable for cash at railway towns. A memor- 
able deal was made with Mr. (Little) Hubbard, south of 
Bethany, when Mr. Hubbard bought a set of harness and a 


saddle, paying in hams and bacon at one and one-half cents 
per pound. 


Mrs. Louise Burrows died at St. John on February 14, 
1862. She and her baby boy were interred at Centerville, 
Iowa. Mr. Burrows and Miss Mary A. Shaw, daughter of 
Lorenzo and Cornelia Shaw of Appanoose County, Iowa, were 
married on November 16, 1862. The day following this 
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marriage Mr. Burrows moved his merchandise and other 
effects to Cainesville, Harrison county, Missouri, to found a 
new home where he was destined to become a dominant 
factor in the business, religious and political life of the com- 
munity through a period of fifty-six years. 

In Cainesville the store of J. H. Burrows took rank 
among the other little mercantile establishments of the town 
in 1862. By the admission of J. B. Woodward, the firm name 
became J. H. Burrows & Company, to become in succession 
by other changes, Burrows & Webb, Burrows & Shaw, Burrows 
& Oden, and Burrows & Neal. Mr. Burrows retired from this 
business in 1904. At the same time Mr. Burrows was active 
in the conduct of a harness shop and collar factory under the 
name of Burrows & Truax, and associated with W. C. Mc- 
Kiddy, the firm of Burrows & McKiddy in 1885 commenced 
a hardware and implement business that endured through a 
period of twenty years. 

In July, 1883, the organization of the Cainesville Bank 
was brought about with Mr. Burrows as a director, in which 
capacity he served the rest of his life, also serving the bank as 
its president during the last six years of his career. 

A varied newspaper experience was his as well. In 1867, 
in association with A. O. Binkley, he commenced the publica- 
tion of the Mercer County Advance at Princeton. He edited 
this paper during the campaign of 1867. Later he aided his 
cousin James in establishing the Peoples Press, a greenback 
organ at Princeton, which was later merged with the Prince- 
ton Post. Mr. Burrows edited the Cainesville News for a 
while and also published The Searchlight, a religious monthly, 
at Cainesville for two years. 


In the early development of Cainesville an agitation for 
a railway resulted in Joseph H. Burrows and Dr. Nally taking 
a suveyor over the route selected to demonstrate its prac- 
ticability, after which they raised a bonus of ten thousand 
dollars, and Mr. Burrows gave his private obligation for 
nearly twelve miles of right-of-way for the narrow gauge 
railway that resulted under the name of the Des Moines, 
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Osceola & Southern. In honor of these efforts the name of 
Burrows was bestowed upon a station on the line in Mercer 
county. This railroad was later standardized and is now a 
part of the Burlington system, with Cainesville the terminus 
of the Des Moines branch. 

With his arrival Mr. Burrows commenced an agitation 
for temperance, and organized a Good Templar lodge in 
Cainesville in 1862, which he followed up by the organization 
of seven or eight more lodges in Harrison and Mercer counties, 
which lodges produced resulting good to their various com- 
munities through a period of years. 


Mr. Burrows became a member of Mercer Lodge A. F. 
and A. M. at Princeton in Mercer county during the Civil 
War, and as a charter member he brought about the organiza- 
tion of Cainesville Lodge No. 328 A. F. and A. M. in 1868, 
which lodge obtained its charter October 13, 1870. He was 
made a Knight Templar in Bethany, Missouri, in 1888. 

On February 14, 1867, at a Baptist revival, conducted by 
Elder John Woodward in Cainesville, Mr. Burrows made a 
profession of religion and was prevailed upon to preach the 
following night. Three months later he was ordained a 
Baptist minister, and later served the Cainesville Baptist 
Church as its pastor for thirty years. He had no theologic 
training, but became a Bible student as a development of his 
ministerial labors. He accumulated a very good private 
library for a small rural community. The Rev. J. H. Bur- 
rows at times served the Baptist churches at Mount Moriah, 
Eagleville, Blythedale, Mount Pleasant No. 2, Freedom, 
Pleasant Valley, Zion, Princeton, Jamesport, Jameson and 
Gilman City in Missouri, and River View in Iowa. He built 
the church at Freedom, and organized and built the church 
and parsonage at Pleasant Valley. He served the West 
Fork Baptist Association as clerk for twenty-five years, and 
was moderator for fifteen years. 


In 1885 Mr. Burrows bought Oak Lawn farm, one mile 
east of Cainesville just over the line in Mercer county. Here 
he established himself as a farmer, stockman and feeder. 
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Here he bought and shipped stock extensively, while at the 
same time conducting his merchandising, banking and other 
interests in Cainesville. Oak Lawn was his home during the 
rest of his life and became famed for its hospitality. His 
actual residence being thus fixed in Mercer county, the 
political story of Joseph H. Burrows belongs to Mercer county, 
while his business interests were centered in Harrison county. 

It was in 1860 while Mr. Burrows was residing in Iowa 
that he first became interested in politics, that interest being 
manifested for the candidacy of Stephen A. Douglas for 
president. Mr. Burrows was not old enough to vote, but 
made a number of speeches in behalf of the Democratic 
candidate. At the outbreak of the Civil War Mr. Burrows 
stood for the Union, and when he moved to Missouri he iden- 
tified himself with the Republican party, and cast his first 
vote for Abraham Lincoln in 1864. 

Mr. Burrows served Mercer county three times as a 
representative in the General Assembly of Missouri. First 
in the Twenty-sixth General Assembly, 1871 to 1873, serving 
on the committee on claims. He was elected as a Republican 
and was so re-elected to the Twenty-seventh Assembly, 1873 
to 1875. In the Twenty-seventh Mr. Burrows introduced a 
bill asking for the enactment of a civil damage act. Collabor- 
ating with Captain M. B. W. Harmon of Nodaway county, 
he wrote the original Township Organization law for Mis- 
souri, and through his persistent effort the same became en- 
acted into law. Mr. Burrows also introduced a number of 
temperance measures, none of which was acted upon, but it has 
been claimed that this was the first effort at radical temper- 
ance legislation in Missouri. The Twenty-seventh Assembly 
was Democratic, and elected Louis V. Bogy of St. Louis to 
the United States Senate. The Republican members cast 
their votes for Gen. John B. Henderson. 


Mr. Burrows was not a candidate for the two succeeding 
assemblies. In 1878 he advocated the election of Greenback 
congressmen and state officials, and gave his local support to 
the Peoples’ party candidates for county offices. Mr. Bur- 
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rows was returned to the Thirtieth General Assembly, 1879 
to 1881, as a Greenbacker. 

In 1880 Mercer county was in the old Tenth congressional 
district, which was composed of the counties of Randolph, 
Chariton, Linn, Sullivan, Mercer, Grundy, Livingston, 
Daviess and Harrison. Its Greenback congressional conven- 
tion that year was held at Gallatin on August 17, 1880, which 
convention nominated Joseph H. Burrows for Congress. 
The Democrats held their congressional convention in the dis- 
trict at Brunswick. Alexander M. Dockery was chairman of 
the congressional committee, and also served as chairman of 
the convention. All of the delegations save those from 
Randolph and Chariton counties had been instructed to 
vote for Colonel Charles H. Mansur of Chillicothe, and did so. 
Randolph and Chariton were unfriendly to Mansur and cast 
their votes for Dockery without the latter having any knowl- 
edge of their intention to do so. 

The Republican party in the Tenth district, acting under 
the advice of national committeeman Chauncey I. Filley, 
who was also chairman of the state committee, made no 
nomination for Congress, nor did the party endorse the 
candidacy of any person, but at the polls on November 2, 
1880, the Republicans almost to a man voted for Joseph H. 
Burrows, who was elected over Col. Mansur, by a majority of 
sixty-five votes. The same attitude toward Greenback 
congressional candidates had been taken by the Republicans 
in the Sixth, Seventh and Ninth districts, resulting in the 
election of three more Greenbackers, to-wit: Ira S. Hazel- 
tine, Theron M. Rice and Nicholas Ford, all of whom had 
come out of the Republican party, and were kindly disposed 
toward the party so instrumental in their election. 


The Lower house of the Forty-seventh Congress was 
organized by the Republicans on December 5, 1881, by the 
election of J. Warren Keifer of Ohio as speaker. The Dem- 
ocrats cast their votes for Samuel J. Randall of Pennsyl- 
vania, while eight Greenback votes were cast for Nicholas 
Ford of Missouri. Chester Allan Arthur was president. 
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The Greenbackers in Congress voted at divers times with the 
Republicans, and the wisdom of Chauncey I. Filley’s campaign 
conduct became evident when he received the following 
letter: 


“House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., 


; May 30, 1882. 
Hon. Chauncey I. Filley. 
Filley :— 

The four Greenbackers from Missouri saved the day 
in the House yesterday, and it could not have been saved 
without them. The vote was 150. Take off four and 
you have 146, one less than a quorum, and if you take off 
Jones of Texas and Barnum of Pennsylvania, it would 
leave three less. But it was a grand triumph, and the 
contested elections will be taken up and the rules amended. 
Let all lovers of a free ballot and a fair count rejoice 
and take courage. I thought you would be glad to 
know that the four Greenback M. C.s from Missouri 
were needed before the session ended. I wonder if the 
anti-Filley organs will make a note of it? It is hoped so. 

Yours truly, 


Joseph H. Burrows, M. C.” 


Mr. Burrows’ committee appointments were to pensions, 
levees and improvements of the Mississippi River, and ex- 
penditures in the Interior Department. 


Pension bills took up much time at every session of 
Congress in those days. The impoverished southern states 
witnessed the generosity of the national government toward 
federal pensions with a keen desire for some pension money too. 
The first pension scheme to benefit the south came with the 
pensioning of all surviving soldiers of the Mexican war by 
the Forty-ninth Congress. Most of the Mexican troops had 
been recruited from southern states. Joseph H. Burrows 
introduced a resolution in favor of pensions for all surviving 
soldiers of the Mexican war in the Forty-seventh Congress on 
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December 16, 1881, and this was perhaps the origin of the 
agitation for the Mexican war pensions. 

Mr. Burrows introduced numerous private pension and 
relief measures, and sought to pension superannuated post 
office employees. He endeavored to interest the government 
in control of contagious diseases of domestic animals, and 
wanted the government to straighten Grand river in Mis- 
souri. He also made an earnest effort to obtain repeal of the 
sale tax on tobacco paid by the producer. These efforts told 
of the mental attitude and of the industry of a new member of 
Congress. Some of these things received more attention 
long after Joseph H. Burrows passed from the scene of action. 

As a Greenbacker Mr. Burrows introduced a futile bill 
to retire national bank notes; but he helped to get a right of 
way for the Frisco railway through the Choctaw Nation in 
the Indian Territory, and on December 16, 1881, he intro- 
duced a resolution calling for the opening of the Indian 
Territory to settlement. He also introduced ag resolution 
for aid to a ship railway across the Isthmus of Tehauntepec 
in Mexico. 

Two achievements of Mr. Burrows’ congressional term 
should endear him to the nation. One of these came about 
when it became his duty to appoint a cadet to West Point. 
Cadet appointments to both West Point and Annapolis in 
those days had oft been construed as political favors. Mr. 
Burrows believed cadets should be appointed on merit alone, 
without regard to political affiliation. He, therefore, issued 
a call for a competitive examination, promising to appoint 
the young man who made the best grades. This is a very 
usual way of making such appointments now. 

Mr. Burrows then requested Judge Rezin A. DeBolt, 
who had served as a Democratic member from the Tenth 
district in the Forty-fourth Congress, and who lived at 
Trenton, to take charge of the examination, empowering 
Judge DeBolt to appoint two capable men to assist him in 
the work. Judge DeBolt appointed Thomas A. Witten, a 
highly educated young lawyer of Trenton, and Charles W. 
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Bigger, a lawyer and school man of Laclede, as his associates. 
Mr. Bigger is now a Kansas City lawyer. He was a Repub- 
lican and was made chairman of the committee. The other 
two members were Democrats. The examination was held 
in the office of Mr. Witten, in a room that is now a part of the 
second story of the Perry Hotel in Trenton. The class 
examined was small, the result being the recommendation of 
John J. Pershing of Laclede for the appointment, and he was 
appointed. The Laclede News of December 28, 1881, states: 
“John J. Pershing will take his leave of home and friends this 
week for West Point.’’ However, the said Pershing needed 
some more school work before reporting to West Point, and he 
attended Highland Military Academy in New York till July, 
1882, when he entered West Point at the age of twenty-two. 
Little did anyone then think that this country boy was to 
participate in a World War with the rank of a full general 
in command of the armies of the United States. 

The other memorable achievement of Mr. Burrows was 
his introduction on December 16, 1881, of the bill known as 
H. R. 922, which he pressed to final passage and saw enacted 
into law, reducing first class letter postage from three cents to 
two cents per ounce, which resulted in a saving of perhaps 
seventy millions of dollars per annum to the buyers of postage 
stamps in these United States. 

Mr. Burrows was the last member from the old Tenth 
district. In 1882 Governor T. T. Crittenden called a special 
session of the General Assembly to redistrict the state, and 
in the work of that assembly Mercer county became a part of 
the new Third district, which district elected Alexander M. 
Dockery to the Forty-eighth Congress in November, 1882. 


Mr. Burrows was nominated by the Greenbackers, and 
the Republicans nominated J. H. Thomas of Plattsburg. 
The district was strongly Democratic, and Mr. Burrows did 
not attempt to make a complete canvass of the district. He 
received 2485 votes. With the passing of the Greenback 
party, Mr. Burrows gave his suffrage for the rest of his life 
to the Prohibition party. 
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He died at Oak Lawn farm on Sunday morning, April 
28, 1918, aged almost seventy-eight years, survived by his 
widow, who had been his faithful wife for fifty-five years, 
and by five of their nine children; Alva, Rosa, Daisy and 
Alice having preceded their father, leaving as the surviving 
children, Mrs. Gara Davison, Mrs. Maggie Rogers, Mrs. 
Minnie Oden, W. J. Burrows and Mrs. Bertha Lewis, along 
with twenty-six grand children and six great grand children. 

Of the family of the original James Burrows, there sur- 
vives five granddaughters in Kansas City, Miss Genevieve 
Stafford Burrows, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Jones, Miss Lottie A. 
Burrows, Mrs. Buford Adams, Mrs. Dorothy B. Perkins 
and one grandson at Dallas, Texas, James Burrows, all of 
whom love the story of Joseph H. Burrows, whose industrious 
life was lived up to the measure of his capabilities. 
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FARMING AS IT USED TO BE, AND AS IT IS 
IN MISSOURI* 


BY SAMUEL M. JORDAN 


The idea that I have in mind in this discussion, will be to 
show how rapidly modern agricultural methods have de- 
veloped, after making so little headway during all the days of 
human existence. For this purpose, I shall consider mostly 
what has happened during my lifetime, and will need to go back 
of that but very little. 

Somebody said that if one hundred years ago, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, had arisen out of their graves, and had 
seen what the farmers had to work with in their fields, those 
old fellows would have known at once what they were for and 
how to use them. If we take this as a measure, it has been 
only about one hundred years since farm tools began to make 
improvement. 

I shall try to show also, what certain parts of farm life 
and action have made great progress, and why others have 
made almost none at all, and what changes must yet be 
wrought if agriculture is to keep pace with other things modern. 

I want to show that much agricultural practice of the 
older days was wrong, and that much the same is carried on 
today. Why has it been wrong? What evils have followed? 
What national danger has it wrought? And is there a remedy? 


FARM TOOLS SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


, Only a little while before that we had the plow with the 
moldboard of steel, yet the Old Testament speaks of ‘‘Ploughs 
with shares shod with socks of iron or bronze,”’ but the all- 
steel plow is a very modern invention, and there are persons 


now living who have used a plow with the wooden mold- 
board. 


*An address delivered before the Boone County Historical Society on De- 
cember 27, 1926. 
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It was a long jump from the hoe to the modern cultivator. 
Following the hoe, came the one-shovel plow. This single 
shovel was the popular tool possibly for centuries, when some 
fellow concluded that to let well enough alone is wrong, hence 
devised a cultivator with two shovels. The double shovel, 
so far as I can find out is of modern origin. My father made 
the first one ever used in Gentry county, Missouri. He had 
learned the carpenter’s trade, but went to the farm, taking his 
tools along. He spent many of his winter days, as well as 
bad days, in the shop, making furniture, his own machinery, 
and the coffins that were used to bury the dead of his neighbor- 
hood. I received some very early lessons in cabinet making, 
and I recollect them very clearly, and the chief one most 
despised was to hold a candle, maybe most all night, while 
father made a coffin to bury some fellow who had “entered 
the finals’’ that day. In those days we did not have any 
means of preserving the body and in hot weather had to get 
rid of it as soon as possible, or its coffin would have to be en- 
larged. My father always kept on hand an abundance of 
fine walnut lumber, such as you never see any more, and this 
was for making coffins. It was about an all-night job, but 
sometimes a real nice finish would bring him as much as ten 


dollars, and I know of only one that he made that was never 
paid for. 


It was pretty hard for him to sell his double shovels, for 
people were then just as they are now, only a little more so, 
in that they are ‘‘agin” the new. They would tell him that 
with the double-shovel they could not cultivate deeply 
enough, and he tried in all ways to show them that they were 
cultivating too deeply as it was. However, they had ‘‘been 
learned” the other way, and to change one’s mind was as 
much a crime then as now. 


Sixty to seventy years ago, folks in Missouri were still 
breaking much of the prairie lands and this was done in most 
all cases with the old-time prairie breaker, and in many places 
would be found from one to two teams of oxen, hitched 
tandem, and it seems that I can as yet almost hear the squeak- 
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ing of the yoke, as those old fellows, Tom and Jerry, the 
names of our team, would lean against their burdensome 
load, and move so majestically slow. 

Then came planting the sod, or simply letting it lie for 
one year to rot so that it could be worked into a seedbed for 
crops. If planted, corn was the crop, and to plant we often 
took an ax and made a gash in the tough sod, dropped some 
corn in the gash, made another stab with the ax, and the hill 
was ready to ‘‘do your derndest,”’ for cultivation could not be 
given. 

In planting corn, we would have to depend on the plow, 
the brush, or some had a harrow, to make the seedbed. This 
was “marked out’? commonly with single shovel plow, then 
the corn was dropped by hand and covered with a hoe. I 
recall that on an occasion, a neighbor marked out his corn 
land with a sled. This gave my father an idea, so he made a 
marker with two middle runners, and two runners to fold up 
from each side, thus he had a marker that marked out four 
rows at once. The land had to be cross-marked, and the grain 
dropped in the sections ready for covering. 

Then came the hand planter, that never did meet with 
very great favor. Finally the two-row planter, drawn by 
team. My father made the first one I ever saw. It took 
two persons to use it. One drove the team and the other 
would sit on a center-board, and with a lever, do his best 
to hit the cross-mark, and in this I can recall that I could do 
a very good job, so long as I did not get sleepy, but it was 
surely a sleepy job, and when a fellow was getting to an 
interesting place in his doze, father would notice that the 
dropping was not going on properly. Then about that time 
there was an ‘‘awakening.”’ Finally, the check wire came, 
and there we are now. 

The reaping machine is of very recent origin. Not much 
change was made since the days of Ruth, until a little less 
than one hundred years ago, a successful reaper was devised 
and used. For thousands of years the reach hook was good 
enough. In modern days, came the reaper that dropped the 
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grain on a platform, then the dropper, then the self-rake, 
the Marsh harvester, the wire binder, and the ‘“‘last word” 
is the header in dry climates, and the self-binder in general 
use. 

The first threshing machine that I ever saw, except 
mother’s slipper, hung in my father’s barn. Two hickory 
clubs tied together with a real buckskin string. We kept 
them there to thresh the beans. Then came the ‘‘ground- 
hog,”’ a threshing machine that had only a cylinder. Straw, 
chaff and grain all went out behind, while two men or one 
raked off the straw. Then on a windy day the wind would 
be used to blow out the chaff. Then some fellow put a cylin- 
der, a fanning mill, and a straw carrier together and he had 
the nucleus of the modern thresher, that does its own band- 
cutting, feeds itself, measures its grain, and piles its own straw, 
allowing the farmer to sit on the fence an “interested spec- 
tator.” 

The evolution of farm machinery might be made a very 
interesting story of great length, but the changes that have 
come have come chiefly within the last hundred years. Space 
forbids further reference other than to say that labor-saving 
tools have saved the farmer a tremendous amount of time. 
I shall refer again to the time ‘‘saved’’ by labor-saving devices. 


COMMUNITIES SELF-CONTAINED 


Up to almost the middle of the last century communities 
were largely self-contained, that is, they produced and used 
their own products. Poor transportation facilities gave them 
no distant markets, hence all they needed to consider in their 
production, was what does the community need? This need 
was commonly decided much by the need of one’s own house- 
hold, for we were all much alike in our desires and wants. 
We grew our own long-green, chewed, and smoked ’er straight, 
and we smoked it in clay pipes, and you will recall in the 
earlier days, clay pipes were on the free list, the same as were 
liver and shoe-strings, but ‘‘them days is gone forever.”” Now 
we pay more for fine tin cans, and doped goods, and loud 
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advertising than we pay for the smokes. We have actually 
become too lazy thru ‘“‘labor-saving devices’ to even “roll 
ourown.” Time saved again. 


In my home neighborhood there was a good country 
blacksmith, also a wagonmaker, and my father was carpenter 
and cabinet maker, while his fields were not calling him. 
During the winter season these three men were very busy 
turning out work for the community, and thus aiding them 
in paying off the mortgages on their lands that cost then 
usually $1.25 an acre. Two dozen eggs today, December 27, 
1926, would have paid for an acre of that land. But not 
then, no, no. Eggs were five cents a dozen, sometimes less 
than that. Young chickens never more than $1.25 a dozen, 
and they had to be good ones to bring that much. However, 
a dozen eggs would buy a yard of calico, and most of us wore 
calico and jeans. 

In those days the farmer did not need to know much to 
run a farm. To know what he needed to grow for his house- 
hold needs answered that question. The market did not 
bother him, for it was all in his own home neighborhood. 
His soil was fertile, and he had plenty of land. It was too 
cheap to be worth taking care of. A little different now. His 
soil is depleted, no new lands to locate under Uncle Sam’s 
protecting care. The whole wide world is his market, and he 
has learned slowly that he cannot sell the world what it does 
not want, and his products must be delivered in the manner 
and time that the world demands, and in amounts that the 
world can consume. So as one might suspect, he has a 
big job on his hands. 


In the early forties of the last century farming began to 
take on a commercial status, and the farmer went on producing 
trying to meet as best he could the big demands made upon 
him. His job was to feed the world and clothe it. Prior to 
that time, his marketing was in his own hands, but as time 
went along, others began to see great possibilities in getting 
into the game of manufacturing as well as marketing the 
products of the farm. This to the farmer seemed an easy 
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way out, but business is always interested in where the profits 
go, and to make the story short, the business interests of the 
country have built the most expensive marketing machine 
of any civilized nation. It should here be kept in mind that 
no system of merchandising creates wealth. It only transfers 
value from one to another. When the farmer let go of his 
inherent right to market the products of his own toil, he just 
about wrecked himself at the same time. This lost power 
is going to be dreadfully hard to retrieve. 

One more item that might be worth mentioning, was 
that since there was little cash in the country he practiced 
the methods of ‘‘swapping work.” My father owned a self- 
rake reaper that he used for cutting his own grain, then cut 
for others as long as the season lasted. Yet it was very rare 
that he ever got any cash for this work. He always was 
able to arrange to take his pay in work from those whose 
grain cutting he had done. 

I can recall that I had to do a good deal of this work for 
our neighbors, and I will never forget one instance. I finished 
one job early in the afternoon, so concluded to move that 
evening to the next job, and remain at that place for the night, 
that I might get an early start the next morning, as I lived 
more than two miles away. When I arrived it was most 
supper time. It was supper in those older days, so I un- 
hitched my team, fed them, and washed, ready for my own 
feed. I was shown into the kitchen where the ‘‘repast”’ 
was set for me. There was a big bowl of beans in the middle 
of the table, and they were swimming in grease. The balance 
of the “‘repast’’ consisted of cold corn bread, and I did hate 
corn bread, and clabber milk. I might say to you that I was 
not much hungry any way, and not feeling very well, I con- 
cluded to go home for the night. Back the next morning 
rather dreading what might happen at the noon meal, but O, 
Boy! such fried chicken, biscuits, gravy, mashed ‘‘taters,”’ 
two kinds of pie—really I cannot now remember all they did 
have, but I can suggest that I did not leave that table hungry. 
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Somebody said that in those older days all one needed to 
be a good farmer was a strong back and a weak mind. An- 
other put it that in the older days to know much was just a 
bother and a waste of time. But let me remark that all that 
has changed now, and today there is no more complicated 
business, or one that really requires more intelligence as well 
as foresight, and there are multitudes of farmers today believ- 
ing this and acting on the theory the very best they can, 
but the older of us in our education out in the country where 
sometimes we had three months of school in the year, all we 
got was the three Rs. It was rather rare that a country boy 
got the notion to ‘‘go off” to school, and when he did “go 
off” he went to get some knowledge other than that about the 
farm. We entertained the notion that all that was needed 
for the farm was muscle, and an inclination to use it. I might 
say that these commodities are just as useful as they ever 
were, but alone they will not quite meet modern conditions. 


We had to combine effort in many ways. I can recall 
that we often took our hogs to the market, butchering them 
first, then hauling them to St. Joseph, forty-five miles away, 
and getting sometimes less than three cents a pound. But 
the load of hogs would bring enough to buy boots for us all, 
as well as a long-time supply of coffee, sugar, yet we did not 
use much sugar, and other things that we could not grow, and 
all the young folks drank milk instead of coffee. In that 
wagon load of stuff we would bring back from St. Joseph, the 
trip requiring four days, would be something for us all, and 
in farm families those days there were a good many of us. 
There would be supplies for the home, and the shop, then 
some neighbors always sent for something, so that the wagon 
was well loaded on its return the same as on its way to market. 


Others who had hogs to sell and did not relish the job of 
butchering would gather their herds, and a large drove would 
soon be headed for the long walk to St. Joe, and the hog-walk 
is not noted for speed, especially the walk of the fat hog. 
The drivers would wear their heaviest clothes for the trip. 
There were always some wagons along to haul the hogs that 
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gave out, and to haul back all the boys and men that did 
not prefer to walk back. 


Commonly my father’s trip was a little before Christmas, 
and on the day of his return, how we youngsters did watch 
the road to the south! We would go outside and stand and 
listen to hear the rattle of the wagon. We knew the rattle or 
noise of our own wagon just as well as we knew the color of the 
dog. We would take the dog on the listening errand, and 
we would try to teach him to listen, too, for his ears seemed 
sharper than ours, and as the covered wagon hove in sight, 
what a delight, and how we rushed out to meet it, the larger 
ones leaving the little ones far in the rear, and crying for us to 
“wait,” but to wait was not considered. Then when we got 
home the unloading began, and I do not know whether or 
not more happy or anxious moments have ever entered our 
lives. There would be the copper-toed boots, with red tops, 
the candy, and above all the ammunition for our hunting 
rabbits, and in addition a whole bunch of firecrackers. 

In going to mill we would also combine efforts. We often 
had to go long distances to mill, sometimes taking several 
days to get back home. We always had to go when the water 
was high, and maybe we would be on the wrong side of the 
river and could not get to the mill-side of the stream until 
the water went down some. Then after we did get across 
we had to take our turn and some times we were a long way 
in the rear. Our load on the return trip was always lighter 
than the going trip for the bran was thrown into the river 
to get it out of the way, as it was not considered of any value, 
except to pack the eggs in for taking them over the rough 
roads to market, but we could use oats for that. 


The neighborhood would also combine their efforts in 
washing wool, picking and carding it. I can recall when we 
kids were of use at woolwashing time. A few fleeces would 
be put into a tub of quite warm water, soft soap added, and 
we would be required to get into it and tramp out the dirt. 
We frequently had a stone bruise or two on our feet, or cracks 
between our toes, and how that soft soap did smart, but we 
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were assured that that would be good for sore feet. Then 
once in a while our feet would find a good new cockleburr, 
then how we would “holler,” but that did not let us out of the 
job. After drying came the ‘wool-picking.” That was 
commonly a big party, the same as were our apple parings, 
and husking bees. These big parties were real events in the 
life of the community. When the work was finished, then 
the fun of other sorts began, with selling forfeits, “love in the 
dark,” or ‘‘weevily wheat,” or ‘“‘needles eye,’’ and those kissing 
games, say, mister, in those good old days when we kissed a 
girl all we tasted was girl, but to kiss the yellow on a girl’s 
face now, seems to me, a fellow could hardly guess what sort 
of a flavor he would get. 


We also had to combine very much in going to our parties, 
for the three means of transportation were the lumber wagon, 
or the sled, on horse-back, or on foot. We would all tumble 
into that big wagon, and such a rollicking good time we had, 
in going to dances, play parties for religious folks, as well as 
to church and singing school, and other social functions. 
These various combinations led us boys also to church, where 
we were sure to find all the girls. The men and boys were on 
one side of the church, and the women and girls on the other 
side. When church was over, we boys would line up near the 
door, and as our favorite girl came by we would ask to see her 
home. We would often get “the mitten,” but little daunted 
we would try again, and as of old, another combination would 
occur, a combination, that did not so often end in a divorce 
court, as do many of the present performances. 


In those older days we boys were not always sure about 
our safety in our early tryouts about kissing a girl. We had 
heard all kinds of stories, and since there were no “movies’’ 
then we did not know just how to do, but any way, we got 
by and won the girl, and that was good enough, no matter 
just how it did happen. 

I have perhaps said enough to indicate that country life 
in the older‘days was not the drab, and melancholy thing 
that some present day folks might suppose. Our communities 
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were self-contained in most every sense, and while we would 
not go back to them if we could, they were in fact good old 
days, in that they produced a citizenship that the world has 
not surpassed, a citizenship almost as good at least as the 
present one. 

Our country churches were real churches, and our country 
schools were running over with youngsters, ranging in ages 
from five to twenty-five, and in numbers from thirty to seventy 
in a school. Those old school days are a pleasant memory to 
every man who had the good fortune to attend in his young 
days, and in those days, too, there was your best girl, that 
too often went the other road from your own. You always 
feared that some fellow who went her road might win her 
from you, and you just rather hated him a little. 

The social conditions in the country have changed very 
much, as new inventions and new means of activity have 
developed. The crooked stick has been changed to the gang 
plow, the reap-hook to the self-binder. The log cabin has 
been changed to the modern home, the tallow dip to the 
electric light. The ox-cart has been changed to the express 
train, the automobile, and the flying machine, and the local 
market has reached out over the whole wide world, and the 
country life in every aspect has been changed, and for the 
common weal, we hope. 

The natural thing to have been expected was that under 
the plan of cheap lands and plenty, the fertility of the soil 
should have been exploited. Cheap lands would naturally 
lead to such a practice, but cheap lands was the only way that 
settlements could be made, for the world’s markets were too 
remote for farming to take on any commercial aspects. It 
was not until farming became a commercial enterprise that 
there was any use for machinery that would allow one man to 
do the work of several in time saving and quality of work 
done as well as in speed in operation. When world markets 
begin to open up, it became necessary that one man accom- 
plish more, for the farm population was decreasing, yet the 
acreages were not increasing, and the fertility was decreasing, 
so “‘necessity became the mother of invention” again. 
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As these changes came about each farmer being expected 
to accomplish more, he did so at the expense of h‘s fertile soil, 
much as a miner depletes the resources of the mine. He gave 
his entire attention to production, letting ‘“‘George’’ do his 
marketing and his manufacturing. That seemed the easier 
way, and it is more or less natural for any one to take the line 
of the least resistance. Hence his farm profits began to 
dwindle, his taxes became higher, his farm lands increased in 
price, but actually became lowered in productive capacity. 
“George” had been able to absorb about all the profits from 
the farm. We believe that many of the farm ills have been 
brought upon the farmer by his own inaction, and at this time, 
the interests that have been exploiting him are so strongly 


entrenched that it will be some years at least before they can 
be dislodged. 


So many demands have been made upon the farmer in an 
industrial and social way that he has not found a counter 
action. His living standards have gone up very fast in the 
last few years. In fact, the American farmer is living the 
best of any farmer in the world, perhaps, for we are eating 
the best and the most we ever ate, wearing the best and the 
least we ever wore, burning the most gasoline we ever burned, 
and having the time of our lives. In the older days we had 
no electric-light bills to pay, no telephone, no radio, no Ford 
car, and if we got a bath it was when we got caught in a rain 
or fell into the creek. But all that has changed, and with 
almost every farm product about as high as we ever knew, 
our farms by the hundreds are being sold under mortgage, and 
we are singing ‘‘Rescue the Perishing.” 


Where then does the trouble lie? Our older practices 
failed to take the cost of production into consideration. We 
failed to realize that the farmer as well as all other enterprises 
must meet the level of prices or that business must sink. 
The farmer must meet these levels just the same as any other 
line of business, and there are several ways that he must meet 
the situation. His first big leak has been the loss of the 
fertility of his soil. As his soil fertility goes, his soil takes 
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its way to the ocean. As his soil fertility decreases, his cost 
of production increases. Another big drain is the quality of 
the products he grows. Scrub products will increase the cost 
of production. Bad methods of feeding will also increase the 
costs of production, and in addition, time lost will increase 
the costs of production. Bad marketing, or expensive market- 
ing of his products, is perhaps the biggest leak just now. 

If the farmer could just set himself back sixty years in 
his living standards and costs and yet get present-day prices 
for his products he would pay off his debts in a hurry. But 
would you if you could set him back sixty years? You surely 
would not if you could. His way out must largely come 
through a more economical operation, from the stirring of the 
soil and selecting of the seed to the delivery of his products to 
the consumers’ back or his table. 

On the contrary, as his standards of living went up his 
cost of production went up at the same time. This happening, 
everyone operating in that way must fall finally. If he could 
have lowered his costs of production, to have made the lowered 
cost meet the increased cost of living, he would not have been 
hurt, but on an average he did not, or could not do that. 

Another big leak has come from the use of labor-saving 
machinery for the farm. Commonly, we look on this as a 
blessing, for it has eased his toil, allowed one man to produce 
as much as several men formerly could produce, and this 
has become necessary, under present-day conditions. Labor- 
saving machinery has saved him much time, but what has 
he commonly done with the time saved? It has often been 
worse than lost. The present-day wheat farmer as an illustra- 
tion will show one extreme, and the forty-acre farmer the other 
one. The wheat farmer plows his land with big machinery 
and machinery or some other man very largely doing this 
work. The seedbed is worked down as the big tool goes over 
the land. Then come the big drills, putting in the crop. 
His work is then over until the harvest is ready. Then comes 
the big tractor, with from two to four binders, cutting and 
binding the crop, and some neighbors hired for cash set up the 
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grain. In a few days or weeks, the big steam thresher, with 
“full crew’ comes and in a few hours his crop is ready for the 
market, and big machinery as well as hired men doing the 
work, while the farmer himself can sit on the fence and look 
on, being mostly an “interested spectator.’’ Naturally, the 
more leisure we have the more we want. Just now we have 
in Operation no well understood plans for turning into profit 
the time that labor-saving tools have made available. And 
it is reasonable to think, that time lost in farming will result 
in disaster just the same as time lost in any other calling. 
Some plan must be devised that this time saved be not lost, 
or labor-saving machinery will prove a curse rather than a 
blessing as we now see it. 


Can such be done? In my opinion, the answer is yes. 
The one most reasonable, is in diversified farming, with not 
too many acres. The forty-acre farm, I will describe as the 
other extreme. On this farm we find the farmer has five cows, 
five sows, twenty-five sheep, one hundred and seventy-five 
hens, a good home orchard, a fine garden, good wife, a baby, 
a span of mules, and a dog, and besides he is a good neighbor, 
doing his full share in every community enterprise, and we 
find him the busiest man in the township, and commonly, 
if he is the busiest man in the township he is getting by, and 
his farm is getting richer, as well as his pocket book growing 
steadily fuller. He settles down to efficient action, and no 
spectacular, get-rich-quick schemes interest him. 


Somewhere between these two extremes maybe we can 
find a golden mean, that will help the farmer “‘sell’’ his time 
that labor-saving tools have given him. The final way out, 
it seems to me, is in the application of a greater intelligence to 
every process of the farm game. 


This is coming about, and coming rather rapidly within 
the last few years. In the older days we carried our better 
farming propaganda to the grown-up. He either rejected it, 
or accepted it with a grain of salt. At least it did not sink in 
enough that many of him put the better methods into use. 
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But things are now changing because they had to change or 
agriculture was lost. 


Our colleges of agriculture are working on this theory. 
They are carrying the best information in all the world to the 
farmer’s door, and delivering it in his own understandable 
language, and that is good as far as it goes, but they have 
recognized that that is not far enough, hence they are carry- 
ing this newly acquired knowledge to the young folks in every 
conceivable channel, and since these young folks do not know 
prejudice, they are listening with open ears. Older ones are 
also making up their minds that ignorance and prejudice never 
pay dividends, and they are listening as they have never 
listened, and acting on what they hear. Our young folks 
that are being so trained will, in my opinion, bring about the 
needed revolution in farm practice in this country. 

We are fast learning through rather bitter experience 
that any system of farming that continually depletes the 
fertility of the soil, will sooner or later wreck its operator, 


In the older days time did not amount to much with 
either a hog or a steer, but we have found out through most 
exhaustive tests and trials, that under modern conditions, 
it does not pay to give too much time to either one. When 
the country was largely an “open range,”’ and the hog and the 
steer could make their own living, it did pay to let them make 
considerable growth before the finishing for the market began, 
but conditions have changed with reference to the range, and 
market demands have also changed. 

The market formerly liked the heavy, fat hog, for lard 
was very profitable, but since there have come on the market 
so many substitutes for lard, most all the other parts of the 
hog bring a higher price than fat. The market now wants 
the young hog in fair to good condition, or a ‘‘streak of fat 
and a streak of lean.” Hence the wise farmer will try his 
best to meet this demand, hence hog types are changing, as 
well as are methods of production. 

Yet it is desperately hard to have any changes in farm 
practice adopted. Washington learned this from his own 
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efforts along this line, and he stated his conclusions by saying 
that “it is easier to win a war, than get better methods of 
farming adopted.’”” He won the war, but he failed in getting 
his ideas put into practice, because he failed very largely in 
trying them himself. 

We have the old-time cattle feeder, that is, there are 
a few of them who are not yet ‘‘broke.’’ He liked to wear 
high boots, trousers stuffed in the tops, and a little manure 
adhering to his heels, and he liked the big broad brimmed 
white hat, and his strong cigar or his big chew of long green, 
and talked about his “string of steers.’’ He liked those big 
ton fellows, with a finish that was the ‘‘last word”’ in feeding. 
His cattle were almost worshipped by him, and when you 
talk to him as I did to one of them not long ago, he will admit 
that he may be wrong, but will assure you that while your 
notions may be good he will say ‘‘yes, that may be alright, 
but that damn little steer will never make me happy.” The 
man I refer to told me that he did not know how he would 
come out with his cattle this time, but said he “I am just 
hanging by a thread.” He said if the market went off ever 
so little that he would perhaps be ruined, but habit is strong, 
and he will no doubt, keep on with the plans that in earlier 
days made him money, but today that is the biggest one 
hazard in farm practice. 

We will have to learn that the market is going to have 
what it wants, rather than what we may be pleased to offer, 
and one big item in successful modern farming is to know 
what the market demands, how the market wants it prepared, 
when it wants, and how much can it use, then do our level 
best to meet that condition. 


I believe the farm future may be bright enough, when the 
farmer learns a few more lessons in soil conservation, knows 
more about the breeding and the feeding of live stock, and 
more about the market and its demands, and so arrange his 
job that he can be busy profitably most of his time, buckle 
to it with his neighbors and friends in a righteous fight for his 
fireside, demand of the powers that be a square deal along 
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with other industries. It will be his own power that will win, 
and not through any doles of a paternalistic government. All 
he will ask is equal opportunity with others. 


Why should the country spend millions on preserving the 
farm life in our country? Farmers of the world have always 
been what we might term poor people. Why not concen- 
trate our efforts on industry as some would have us do? 


“Yes this is Rome, that sat on her seven hills, and from 
her throne of beauty ruled the world.”” But in time, Rome 
began to forget her agriculture, in the same identical way that 
our government is forgetting hers. Farm soils became so 
poor that the Roman farmers could no longer make a living 
upon them. They had no help or protection from the powers 
of Rome. They abandoned their farm lands just as thousands 
are abandoning their lands in this country. The people’s 
attention was attracted to the sports, and all forms of enter- 
tainment, and the farms finally were capable of producing but 
four bushels of grain per acre, and Rome fell. “It took 
Rome three hundred years to die.”” Our country is paralleling 
Roman history so far as its farm conditions go. It is largely 
a matter of record that a nation goes down as its agriculture 
goes down. Will this history repeat itself in this country? 
History, you know is a record of human events, and since we 


are still human, we are very likely to do what we have once 
done. 


I believe that we are going to prevent agricultural history 
very largely from repeating itself in our country. We older 
chaps, whose time of action is almost over, are going the 
more deeply into our pockets than old folks ever went, that 
our youngsters may have the best chances that young people 
ever had in the wide, wide world. 


Our government seemingly does not yet see that food 
and clothing is the first line of national defense. Our young 
folks will soon see and understand. They will know that our 
soldiers can fight with their fists or with clubs, or rocks, but 
they cannot fight without food. Our government is spending 
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much on national defense at the other end, and allowing much 
of its agriculture to perish. 

Our strength as a nation does not lie in our armies or 
our navies, but does exist in our soil resources, and in our 
resources of our raw materials, and in our resources of a 
contented and reasonably prosperous citizenry. We believe 
that our young folks who will soon be in the service of their 
country as well trained citizens, will answer many of these 
questions that have been too big for this generation. Our 
prayer is that their service to their country may not be on 
the field of battle, but on the fields of peace, for it is on the 
fields of peace that the world’s biggest questions must be 
wrought, and I candidly believe, and fondly hope, that those 
citizens of tomorrow will save their country by saving its 
agriculture. 
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INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI, A CENTURY 
OLD 


BY W. L. WEBB 


THE GARDEN OF MISSOURI 


When first seen by white men, the unoccupied but Indian 
owned area in the wilderness that became Jackson county, 
was a natural park. It was so beautiful and so varied in its 
beauty, that the early visitors named it the ‘‘Garden of Mis- 
souri.’” By whom this part of the country was first so de- 
nominated is not known, but Maj. Geo. C. Sibley, govern- 
ment factor at Fort Osage, gave it enthusiastic mention in a 
letter he wrote from Fort Osage to Senator David Barton, 
first United States senator from Missouri. Following is an 
excerpt from Maj. Sibley’s letter: 


“Ft. Osage, January 10, 1824. 
Dr Sir: 

I do not believe you could render a more acceptable 
service to this section of our state than by procuring an 
appropriation of money for the extinguishment of the Indian 
Title to the land claimed by the Kansas on the South side of 
the Missouri River within the bounds of the state. It is 
with good reason I assure you, that the above land has ob- 


tained from those who have explored it the appellation of 
“The Garden of Missouri.” 


The date of this letter shows that it was written three 
years before Jackson county was established or Independence 
founded. The land mentioned by Maj. Sibley as subject to 
governmental purchase was a strip 24 miles wide along the 
western boundary of Missouri running through to the Arkansas 
river and which was an Indian reservation, and on which the 
whites were not to intrude or trespass. Yet Maj. Sibley in 
the letter to Senator Barton above quoted says of squatters: 
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“IT believe there are more than an hundred instances 
within my own knowledge of men with families, who are now 
squatters on the Public land.” 

Among these hundreds of squatters with families were 
Harmon Gregg, Samuel Weston, the Shepherds and others 
prominent in the early history of Independence. 


NAMING THE COUNTY 


A treaty with the Osage and Kaw tribes in 1825 ex- 
tinguished the Indian title to the ‘“Garden of Missouri.’”” The 
State Legislature very promptly declared by legal enactment 
that when this reservation is erected into a county, its name 
shall be Jackson, the only instance in the history of the re- 
public in which a county was named before it was created. 
The county seat was named Independence in recognition of 
Jackson’s chief trait, independence of character. Hickory 
county was named for ‘‘Old Hickory’ and the county seat is 
Hermitage, the name of Jackson’s home in Tennessee. Thus 
Missouri named two counties and two county seats for Andrew 
Jackson. Also the county seat of Cape Girardeau county is 
Jackson. 

The first white man to visit the site that afterwards be- 
came Independence was the son of Daniel Boone. Daniel 
Morgan Boone in the last years of the 18th century and the 
first years of the 19th century trapped beaver for twelve 
years along the Big Blue five miles west of Independence and 
on the Little Blue five miles east of Independence. Daniel 
Morgan Boone must have been the first white man to arrive 
here. 

There was an old Kaw trail through the woods across the 
public square and it ran down the hillside by the public 
spring, a former camping site. It is a fair inference that 
Daniel Morgan Boone knew every foot of this trail and often 
drank at the public spring. 

The next white man to settle in the wilderness near 
Independence was Samuel Weston whose remarkable history 
is worth a paragraph here. He came here from Ireland to 
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fight King George Third in our War of 1812. In Ireland his 
name was McCutchen, but he changed it to Weston to avoid 
hanging should he be captured. When the site for the county 
seat was selected Mr. Weston came and established his black- 
smith, wagon and carpenter shop, the venerable century-old 
building still standing and recently marked by the local 
chapter D. A. R. He did the carpenter work on our hundred- 
year-old log court house which stands today near the hundred- 
year-old blacksmith shop, inherited and made famous by 
Robert Weston, son of the elder Weston. 


FIRST COUNTY COURT 

On December 18, 1826, the Missouri Legislature ap- 
pointed three commissioners, ‘‘for the purpose of selecting 
the seat of justice of said Jackson County.” 

The commissioners came to the tract of 160 acres of 
government land where Independence now stands and here 
they located and named the county seat. Among those in 
the party accompanying the commissioners was Jacob Gregg, 
son of Harmon Gregg, squatter, who called attention to the 
fact that the site about to be selected was not near the center 
of the county. To which the reply was made that the site 
was near the center of timber of the county. The prairie 
parts were deemed worthless and never could be occupied. 

Governor John Miller appointed three distinguished 
citizens of the county as county judges, namely, Abraham 
McClelland, Richard Fristoe and Henry Burrus. These met 
at a private house in Independence on May 21, 1827, and 
held the first term of county court. Judge Todd had pre- 
viously held here a term of circuit court. 

The county court made a public sale of town lots and 
thus secured necessary money for expenses. It is recorded 
that a charge on this first county money was $3.50 for seven 
gallons whiskey used on the day of sale. 

An early order of the county court was to assignate the 
eastern boundary of Blue township from Prine’s Ferry on 


the Missouri river due south to Fistoe’s fish trap on the Little 
Blue. 
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Another order granted Orrin Rockwell license to run a 
ferry boat. When the Mormons came Rockwell joined them 
and was afterwards charged with attempting to assassinate 
Ex-Governor L. W. Boggs, but was acquitted. 


A SLEEPY VILLAGE WAKES UP 


A very quiet, unenterprising and undistinguished village 
characterized the new county seat for two or three years at 
the beginning. There were a few log houses out of sight of 
each other in the woods. The silence was broken only by the 
tapping of woodpeckers or sometimes a rifle shot by a man 
bringing down a deer or a wild turkey from his cabin door. 
There was one store in a log building owned by Mr. Aull from 
Lexington. Mr. Christenson was leisurely felling trees on 
the public square and piling the brush for burning. 


But on the horizon large figures were coming into view 
—men and movements, all making for Independence, in a 
county that bore the name of the new President. The map- 
makers marked Independence as a distinguished point on the 
outer rim of civilization. Travelers and explorers took note 
of it. Indian fighters and guides and scouts and fur traders 
gave attention to this new thing on the map. Independence 
from the first was the best advertised town west of the Mis- 
sissippi. There were Lexington and Liberty and Weston and 
Leavenworth on the river; but these excited no general in- 
terest, while Independence took the public fancy from its 
name and its location. The government storehouse at Fort 
Osage was discontinued and fur traders came to Independence. 

The decade between 1830 and 1840 saw the Missouri 
river populous with steamboats bearing a traffic that sought a 
wider market and toward it the Santa Fe trade extended a 
beckoning hand. The river traffic and the land traffic con- 
joined at Independence. At this opportune moment the 
government sent tribe after tribe of Indians to reservations 
adjoining the western boundary of Missouri. These Indians 
received annuities from the government and those annuities 
were expended in Independence. Outfitting to New Mexico 


2 
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and western posts became a thriving business. Merchants 
stocked up with goods for caravans crossing the plains; black- 
smith shops flourished and the wagon makers found a market 
for all the vehicles they could turn out. - Business men ac- 
quired wealth; Santa Fe traders grew opulent. The log 
houses gave place to frame buildings. In a very few years 
the sleepy village was amazingly wide-awake. 


WASHINGTON IRVING HERE 


In 1832, when Independence was but five years old, 
Washington Irving, America’s pioneer in the field of general 
literature, spent a few days in Independence. Accompany- 
ing him was his friend Joseph Latrobe, a noted writer from 
England. 


Irving wrote to his sister, Mrs. Paris, from here: 


“Independence, Mo., Sept. 26, 1832. 
“My Dear Sister: 

“We arrived at this place the day before yesterday. 
After nine days traveling on horseback from St. Louis. Our 
journey has been a very interesting one. ; 

“Yesterday I was out on a deer hunt in the viclalty of 
this place, which led me through some scenery that only 
wanted a castle, or a gentleman’s seat here and there inter- 
spersed, to have equaled some of the most celebrated park 
scenery of England.” 


Latrobe wrote: 


“The town of Independence was full of promise, like most 
of the innumerable towns springing up in the midst of the 
forests of the West, many of which though dignified by high- 
sounding epithets, consist of nothing but a ragged congeries of 
five or six rough log-huts, two or three so-called hotels, alias 
grogshops; a few stores, a bank, printing office, and barn-like 
church. It lacked, at the time I commemorate, the three 
last edifices, but was nevertheless a thriving and aspiring 
place, in its way; and the fortune made here already in its 
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brief existence, by a bold Yankee shopkeeper who had sold 
$60,000.00 worth of goods here in thfee years,—was a matter 
of equal notoriety, surprise and envy. It is situated about 20 
miles east of the Kansas river and three south of the Mis- 
souri, and was consequently very near the extreme western 
frontier of the state. A little beyond this point, all carriage 
roads cease, and one deep black trail alone, which may be 
seen trending to the southwest, was that of the Santa Fe 
trappers and traders.” 

It was in this year that two-thirds of the citizens of In- 
dependence petitioned the county court for the appointment 
of three commissioners, who under the state law, could be em- 
powered to govern the village of Independence. The commis- 
sion was appointed—and presumably this form of govern- 
ment prevailed until 1849, when the village was regularly 
incorporated. 


THE MORMONS 


In the very days of the youth of Independence, there 
came Joseph Smith, the Mormon seer and prophet. He 
announced a new book of revelation, a new theology and a 
new church, named ‘“‘The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints.””’ Smith announced that by revelation he had 
selected, what is now ‘Temple Lot,’’ the spot on which should 
rise the great Temple and here was the land of Zion. His 
followers purchased land on the Big Blue, now within Kansas 
City, and started a settlement. They purchased land in and 
about Independence, and the sect multiplied rapidly. They 
purported to see visions and to talk with God, which claims 
were regarded by their neighbors as blasphemous. 

In 1832 there were 1,500 Mormons in Jackson county. 
They were zealots in preaching and proclaiming their religion 
and they stigmatized all non-Mormons as “Gentiles,” and 
without the pale. 

They brought the first printing press to Independence and 
published a newspaper called the ‘‘Evening Morning Star.” 
Sentiment against the new religionists ran strong amongst 
the ‘‘Gentiles,’’ who held public meetings where speeches were 
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made and resolutions adopted threatening the Mormons with 
expulsion from the county. Some of the Mormon leaders 
were tarred and feathered. The printing office was destroyed 
and open war seemed imminent. 


A peace agreement was made and the Mormons moved 
en masse out of the county into Clay county where they were 
hospitably received, doubtless by the recommendation of A. 
W. Doniphan, a young lawyer, at Liberty. 

There lived at Independence, as one of the first settlers, a 
public-spirited man named L. W. Boggs, who was elected 
lieutenant-governor in 1832 and in 1836 was elected governor. 
He was very strongly committed against the Mormons. His 
personal friend and political adviser, Samuel D. Lucas, also 
of Independence, was no less enraged against the Mormons. 

The people of Clay county did not find the Mormons to 
be desirable neighbors and induced them to remove to Cald- 
well county, where new trouble arose which brought on the 
so-called Mormon war. Governor Boggs ordered out the 
militia, a part of which was commanded by Gen. Lucas. 

The Mormon war resulted in another Mormon removal, 
this time to Nauvoo, Illinois, where trouble again arose in 
which Joseph Smith and his brother Hiram Smith were 
slain. 

Brigham Young became the leader of a forlorn Mormon 
band which migrated to Utah, then beyond the limits of the 
United States. 

After the Civil war two Saints ventured to return to 
Independence and were not disturbed. Others followed 
metriculously and attracted no especial attention. These 
were not of the Brigham Young band. 

The Saints now have the largest church membership of 
any denomination in Independence. A few years ago they 
requested the use of the Baptist church for the purpose of 
administering the rites of baptism and the request was 
granted. 

The Saints are an industrious, thrifty people and their 
children win honors in the public schools. 
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The Salt Lake branch is very strong in Independence; 
these do not object to the name Mormon, but the Smith 
following prefer to be called Saints. 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL 


To the writing of many books on the Santa Fe trail 
there seems to be no limit. And yet much confusion clutters 
the pages of all such books, excellent as most of them are. 
The number of towns claiming to be the beginning of the 
trail are as many as those claiming to be the birthplace of 
Homer. But the one trail marked and surveyed by con- 
gressional authority began at the site of Fort Osage, now the 
town of Sibley, in Jackson county, and this survey of the 
trail passed diagonally across what is now the public square of 
Independence and the time was 1825, two years before In- 
dependence was founded. The survey was made by a party 
under the superintendency of Maj. George C. Sibley, who had 
been in the service of the government as Indian agent and as 
the United States factor at Fort Osage since 1808, and was a 
popular and efficient public servant. 


Senator Thos. H. Benton secured the passage through 
Congress of the bill creating the Santa Fe trails commission. 
Some time in 1824 Senator Benton, an unfaltering friend of 
the West, made a visit on horseback from Washington City to 
Monticello to consult the venerable Thomas Jefferson as 
to one feature of his proposed Santa Fe trails bill. The trail 
was to penetrate foreign territory. Jefferson had himself 
projected a trail from the United States into Florida, then 
belonging to Spain. Jefferson informed Benton exactly 
where the documents in the case were on file. These were 


examined by Benton in the preparation of his Santa Fe trail 
bill. 


What a spectacle is here presented! Thos. Jefferson, now 
closing his career and about to sink into the grave, and the 
youthful Thos. Benton, at the beginning of his career, in con- 
ference on the Santa Fe trail. 
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Senator Benton carried his Santa Fe bill through Con- 
gress, and at midnight of March 3rd, 1825, when President 
Monroe’s term expired, was present to urge the executive 
approval of his bill. President Monroe, as his last official 
act, signed Benton’s Santa Fe bill and appointed the commis- 
sion, with Maj. Sibley at its head, to make the survey. 
Maj. Sibley at once organized his expedition for this survey 
with Joseph Brown of St. Louis as the surveyor of the party. 
Associated with Maj. Sibley on this expedition were Thomas 
Mather of Illinois and Benjamin Reeves, lieutenant governor of 
Missouri, who resigned to go on this commission and thereby 
lost the governorship of the state. 

The purpose of this expedition was to locate a govern- 
ment trail to be policed by Federal troops for the protection 
of Santa Fe traders. The surveying party proceeded 
with its work until the boundary of New Mexico was reached. 
From here the whole expedition returned home except Maj. 
Sibley who proceeded to Santa Fe and perfected treaty ar- 
rangements with the authorities. 


Maj. Sibley was gone two years on the Santa Fe trail 
business. During his absence the county seat of Jackson 
county was located on his trail and named Independence. 
In his report to the government Maj. Sibley marked on his 
chart the town of Independence as the first point after leaving 
the fort, distance 14 miles. 

Fort Osage was now dismantled and the government store- 
house closed. Independence became virtually the very head 
and starting point of the Santa Fe trail and commerce made it 
actually such. Sibley’s report and the maps established the 
trade status of Independence. 

All men coming west for whatever purpose studied the 
maps and on all of these Independence was conspicuous. 
Traders to Santa Fe, New Mexico, organized their caravans 
and outfitted at Independence. One fact has sometimes 
been overlooked by writers on the Santa Fe trade. Caravans 
were outfitted and organized at Santa Fe for trade to In- 
dependence and at one period these were more numerous 
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and involved heavier investments than those setting out from 
Independence. The histories of Independence and Santa Fe 
are bracketed in long chronicles and legends of romances and 
adventure, trade, traffic, peace and war. 

One writer (Prentis) says: ‘‘The opening of the Santa Fe 
trail was like the dedication of a business street through the 
wilderness.’’ Another writer, Hugh Estep, says: ‘A stream 
of human life, as it were, went surging to and fro along this 
highway like the rising and falling of the tide. One train 
was scarcely passed out of sight before another was seen 
following in its wake. Camp fires gleamed along its borders 
like diamonds on a necklace. Vast fortunes in property 
passed over this thoroughfare by pack trains and wagon 
trains. Hundreds of men were employed to drive and care 
for the thousands of animals used in this transportation. 
If blood stains were indelible, it would be no exaggeration 
to say that the trail would be marked by blood from Pawnee 
Rock to Fort Aubrey. If a traveler had posted himself at 
the same high point and watched the multitudes as they 
passed he would have seen all classes of travelers from the 
solitary horseman to marching armies and might have wit- 
nessed the display of all the great human qualities of patience, 
fortitude, and the most heroic courage, contrasted with the 
darkest treachery and the most cowardly ferocity.” 

Of all the writers on the Santa Fe Trail, Walter Williams 
of Columbia is among the best and most authoritative. 


OTHER TRAILS 

Many trails and trade routes other than the Santa Fe 
trail started from Independence. In 1844 a _ thousand 
emigrants foregathered here for the purpose of outfitting for 
Oregon. The assemblage of these adventurers was not pre- 
concerted; it was a spontaneous movement. These “movers,” 
as they called themselves, having met here by chance, united 
in a great caravan, the largest that eyer departed from In- 
dependence. The journey was a long one and was the opening 
of the Oregon trail, one of the famous trails of North America. 
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The Lewis and Clark expedition had gone over the mountains 
to the western sea and thereby wrenched the Northwest from 
Great Britain and gave that spacious domain to the protection 
of our flag. The ‘‘movers” of 1844 followed the lead of Lewis 
and Clark, even as those who traversed the great Santa Fe 
trail followed the lead of Zebulon M. Pike. 


THE MEXICAN WAR 


There was mounting in hot haste at Independence when 
news came that Congress had declared war on Mexico in 
April, 1846. The company of volunteers from Independence 
was the first to reach the rendezvous at Leavenworth and 
became Company A. Residing at Independence was William 
Gilpin, scholar, traveler, companion of Fremont, author and 
a graduate of West Point. Gilpin was in Washington City 
but he hastened home with the hope of being chosen colonel. 
But the Missourians wanted no disciplinarian over them. 
They elected Doniphan colonel, but they selected Gilpin 
major. 

Company A marched and fought with Doniphan through 
the war. At the battle of Sacramento, the only Missourian 
killed was Samuel Owens of Independence. In this war as 
in all wars, either before that or since, Independence was 
distinguished for the valor of its soldiers. 

After the return of Company A the people of Indepen- 
dence made a great barbecue and invited the whole country- 
side to come and hear Col. Doniphan speak. The ladies con- 
ceived that all the heralds might be honored by honoring their 
invincible leader and they prepared a crown of laurel 
“Beauty’s gift to valor.” Mrs. Buchanan was deputized to 
make the presentation address. 

Independence regarded the Mexican war as peculiarly 
hers, on account of her conspicuous part in it and her prospec- 
tive advantages from it. 
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GOLD DISCOVERY IN CALIFORNIA 


In 1849 the country was electrified by the news from 
California that vast deposits of gold had been unearthed on 
the American river by a man named Sutter, a former resident 
of Jackson county. Independence had helped to win Cali- 
fornia from Mexico, had furnished men and officers in the 
Mexican war and therefore felt a sort of proprietorship in the 
new Eldorado. Independence was excited over the news 
and the town being the home of the explorers and travelers 
and captains of armies and leaders of caravans and expedi- 
tions, was instantly seething with mew movements westward. 
From all over the country the argonauts concentrated here 
as the very threshold of the new enterprise beckoning beyond 
the mountains. And Independence was instantly ready to 
outfit all who planned to go. Here were wagon makers and 
blacksmith shops, expert saddlers and harness makers and 
the manufacturers of ox yokes and merchant supply houses, 
all expertly trained in their several specialties. The 49ers 
left here in wagons and on horseback while a few set forth 
afoot with push-carts. 

Historians have overlooked the large contingent that 
departed from Independence down the river for the trip by 
water around Cape Horn. 


MARKING THE THREE TRAILS 


The three great trails, the Santa Fe trail, the Oregon 
trail and the California trail, all originating here at Inde- 
pendence, have been marked by a granite monalith erected 
by the local chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, one of the largest and one of the best organizations of 
women in this republic. 

The very starting point of these three trails was at 
Weston’s blacksmith shop, a venerable brick building, still 
standing though a hundred years old, a low, squat structure, 
but reverenced by the patriotic people of Independence. 
In this shop were constructed wagons for service on the plains; 
and here on Weston’s anvils were forged the log chains 
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fastened to the ox yokes; and here were made horse shoes— 
and ox shoes; and tires for wagon wheels and yoke rings and 
lynch-pins. 

On the monument erected at Weston’s blacksmith shop 
is this inscription on a bronze tablet: 

“Site of Weston’s Wagon and Blacksmith Shop, starting 
point of Wagon Trains over the Santa Fe and Oregon trails 
and of the California Trail of 1849.” 


TWO GREAT AUTHORS 

Dr. Josiah Gregg, a resident of Independence, left here in 
1832 in company with a Santa Fe caravan. He was an in- 
valid and life on the plains restored him to health. He says 
in his book: “The efforts of the journey were in the first 
place to re-establish my health, and in the second place to 
beget a passion for prairie life which I never expect to survive.” 
He wrote a very remarkable book with this title: ‘‘Com- 
merce of the Prairies, or the Journal of a Santa Fe Trader, 
During Eight Expeditions across the great Western Prairies 
and a Residence of Nearly Nine Years in Northern Mexico.” 

Dr. Gregg joined Doniphan’s expedition to Mexico, not 
as a soldier but as a newspaper correspondent. He doubtless 
would have written ‘“Doniphan’s Expedjtion to Mexico” had 
not Capt. John T. Hughes performed the same service. Dr. 
Gregg’s “Commerce of the Prairies” is a charming and 
authoritative book. 

The limits of space forbid any just review of the life and 
literary work of Major Wm. Gilpin. Bancroft gave the best 
account of him yet published. Maj. Gilpin’s residence was 
for twenty years here at Independence. During that time 
he wrote books, edited a newspaper, ran for Congress and 
evolved his great theory as to the ‘Isothermal Zones”’ of all 
continents along which the mighty cities of both ancient and 
modern times were and are located. He located the great 
central, continental city of North America here at Inde- 
pendence or within ten miles of this place, Kansas City very 
proudly claims to be the fulfillment of this prophecy, which 
was not a prophecy but a scientific deduction. 
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He named the city Centropolis and maps of it drawn by 
him are extant. He roused great enthusiasm here over his 
contemplated Centropolis and he induced the city council 
to extend the limits of the city to the Missouri river four miles 
away. The intervening space on his map showed wide 
streets, driveways and boulevards, bordered all along by 
palacial residences, colleges and universities, mercantile 
emporium—a large city, Centropolis indeed. 

Maj. Gilpin organized a company to build his wonderful 
city and betook himself to Washington city and New York 
to secure the necessary capital. He failed to raise the money 
and before his return his company collapsed and its affairs 
were settled in court. 

Major Gilpin crossed the Rocky Mountains many times, 
once in company with Fremont. Senator Benton must have 
learned much of the West from Gilpin who was a frequent 
visitor to Washington. 

Gilpin was in Washington when Congress made the decla- 
ration of war on Mexico and hastened home to join the Ex- 
pedition. He sought to be elected colonel, but the Mis- 
sourians preferred a civilian to a West Pointer and they elected 
Doniphan colonel, but chose Gilpin major. He fought through 
the Mexican war and after his return to Independence he was 
induced to lead an army of Missourians against the Indians 
for a year. 

He was in Washington when Lincoln was inaugurated 
President and was appointed by the new President governor 
of Colorado where he reared a family and where he died a 
very wealthy man. 

In Volume 10 of the “Kansas Historical Collections” is 
published an address by W. E. Connelley, secretary of the 
Kansas Historical Society, in which occurs this eulogy on 
Maj. Gilpin: ‘‘It is quite probable that the verdict of posterity 
will be that the West owes more to William Gilpin than to 
any other American. To him more than to any other man 
do we owe the building of railroads from the Missouri river 
to the Pacific ocean. Benton’s famous bill (Railroad Bill) 
was introduced in 1850. Years before that Gilpin had made 
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observations in the country, from the mouth of the Kansas 
river to the mouth of the Columbia, to determine the re- 
sources which might be counted on to sustain a railroad and 
the natural obstacles it might have to overcome. In 1849 
he delivered an address to 5,000 emigrants bound for Cali- 
fornia, much of which was devoted to description of the west 
and the ease with which railroads might be constructed across 
it. His subject was the “Pacific railroad” and the railroad 
was afterwards built along the lines marked out by him. 

He was the John the Baptist of the West.” 


NAMES OF STREETS 


The names of our streets are significant historically. 
The first streets here were county roads. Liberty street was 
the road to Liberty, Mo., county seat of Clay county. Lexing- 
ton street was the wagon road to another county seat, Lexing- 
ton, in Lafayette county. Kansas street was the road to a 
straggling village up the river, Kansas, which became Kansas 
City, Mo., the Heart of America. The territory of Kansas 
was not erected until long after the name had been conferred 
on this street in Independence. The name Kansas, as 
applied to the state, the river and the great metropolis, has an 
interesting and lengthy history. The street in Independence 
was the first recognition beyond its own narrow precincts of 
the little village named ‘‘Kansas.”’ 


F. X. AUBREY 


This man made the sensational ride on horseback from 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, to Independence in five days on a 
wager of $1,000.00. He stationed relays of horses along the 
route and all caravans gave him the right of way. He rode 
day and night and arrived a little ahead of time in an ex- 
hausted condition. He was stabbed to death by Col. Weight- 
man in a saloon in Santa Fe. At the trial Weightman’s plea 


was self-defense and he was acquitted. Steamboats and towns 
were named in honor of Aubrey. 
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Weightman returned to Independence a very sad man 
on account of the tragedy which he deeply deplored. When 
the Civil war broke out he joined the State Guard militia and 
was killed on Bloody Hill at the battle of Wilson Creek almost 
at the very moment that Gen. Lyon, the Federal commander, 
fell. 


FIRST MISSOURI RAILROAD 


The first premonition of the deflection of the Santa Fe 
trade from Independence called the business men here into the 
most heroic action to save it. Capital was promptly put 
into a corporation to build a railroad from Independence to 
the river as an inviting link between the land and river traffic. 
The road was built and equipped with rolling stock and was 
actually put into operation. This was the first railroad ever 
built west of the Mississippi. This primitive, railroad was 
operated by an incorporated company with proper officers. 
The rails were of wood faced with iron. The cars trans- 
ported freight and passengers and were drawn by mule power. 


This was an ambitious road. Its purpose was to con- 
nect the two parts of a grand transcontinental transportation 
system, the land and the river systems. But the treacherous 
Missouri river threw up a sandbar in front of the wharf, 
cutting off boats from the landing. Goods that might have 
landed here went on to Westport landing, to the upbuilding 
of the little village Kansas. 


ART AND ARTISTS 


A few very notable, even famous, works of art have been 
produced here at Independence. George C. Bingham, the 
“Missouri artist,’’ was a resident here with his family and 
while here he produced that great painting which he named 
“War,” but which an admiring public knows the world over 
as “Order No. 11.’”’ It is a scene of murder, fire, devastation 
and desolated homes, a typical Civil war scene. 


Bingham made two paintings of “Order No. 11;” one of 
these is in Columbia and one in Independence. 
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The earliest picture ever made of Independence is a 
steel engraving drawn by Herman Myer of New York who 
was here in 1849 on a trip across the continent and made a 
sketch of the court house and the public square and buildings 
around from “nature’’ says a notation on the margin. 


There is a group of pictures that ought to be in the homes 
of every resident of Independence, a group that ought to be 
hung in Memorial Hall and in the High School building. 
This group should include Myer’s sketch, Bingham’s “Order 
No. 11,” enlarged engraving of the city seal and a portrait of 
Maj. William Gilpin. To this group might be added also 
picture of the log court house, a painting earlier than any of 
these, that of the steamer Yellowstone, grounded on a sand- 
bar not far from Independence. This painting was by Rod- 
mer who accompanied a German traveler, the Prince of 


Wied. A picture of this painting may be seen in Vol. 25 of 
Thwaite’s works. 


To this group might be added enlarged reproductions of 
the seals of Jackson county and of the State of Missouri, 
notable, historic and artistic seals scientifically devised, all 
of which may be seen in the stained glass window in the Circuit 
Court room of the Independence court house. 


STILL CARRIED ON 


The loss or heavy diminution of the outfitting business 
at Independence and other western patronage, probably kept 
down swollen fortunes accumulated here by traders and 
merchants, but the town was not greatly retarded on that 
account. Weston’s blacksmith shop and McCurdy’s shop 
manufactured plows and other agricultural implements. 
These shops were now able to give the local business more 
attention. There was a foundry that supplied all the require- 
ments of that line of business. This foundry manufactured 
a threshing machine known as the “Ground Hog.” 


The wagon factories now turned fuller attention to car- 
riages, buggies and farm wagons. There were a hat factory 
and woolen mills turning out goods greatly needed by a new 
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and very rapidly growing surrounding country. Independ- 
ence was not broken hearted over the loss of the Santa Fe 
or other western business. 

A genius at Westport invented a wagon with sails for 
navigating the plains by wind power. This contraption was 
manufactured at Independence and the thing worked, until 
it went into a ditch after a long journey into the Great 
American Desert, now Kansas. 


THE CITY SEAL 


The first city council met in 1849 and imortalized 
itself by devising a city seal, the most unique and significant 
imaginable, four Missouri mules starting off proudly with a 
covered wagon for Santa Fe. The wagon and the harness 
were manufactured in Independence. The seal was a pic- 
torial advertisement for business and the council itself was a 
proclamation of the city’s dignity and importance, a real 
city with a mayor and other municipal leaders. 

Among the first ordinances passed by the new city 
council was one fixing the number of lashes that might be 
administered to a negro slave. 


DECLINE OF THE SANTA FE TRADE 

The trade increased many fold between Independence 
and Santa Fe as the result of the war with Mexico—for a 
short time. Presently the outfitting business began to center 
at Westport. The chief cause of this change was the Big 
Blue river, always swollen in the early spring. Trains at 
Independence were often delayed two or three weeks for the 
Big Blue to run down so it could be forded. Meantime those 
trains which outfitted at Westport had no such delay. 

Furthermore, steamboats had discovered a Bethany 
Falls limestone ledge projecting into deep water at the village 
of Kansas, the best landing on the Missouri between its 
mouth and the head of navigation, Kansas. The village of 
Kansas became known colloquially as ‘“‘Westport Landing.” 
The Big Blue river and the Missouri river—these gave the 
Santa Fe outfitting business to Westport. 
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THE CIVIL WAR 


The first breath of the Civil war came to Independence 
in 1854 when Congress repealed the Missouri Compromise and 
enthroned ‘“‘Squatter sovereignty.” 

The leading men of Independence at once enlisted for 
slavery in Kansas and in a public meeting adopted resolu- 
tion for Nebraska to come in as a free state and Kansas as a 
slave state claiming that Congress had passed the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill with that subrosa agreement. From that 
time until the close of the Civil war, Independence continued, 
as hitherto, to lead in the conflicting movements of that 
stormy period. The town was divided into two unequal 
factions, the larger devoted to the South and the cause of 
slavery. The larger faction under the leadership of the chief 
men of the town, organized bands of so-called ‘‘Border Ruf- 
fians’”’ to make excursions into Kansas to vote. 

Those who went into Kansas on voting or fighting ex- 
cursions were in the habit of arming themselves at the Liberty 
arsenal, faithfully returning all guns so borrowed, inasmuch as 
they and the government at Washington were in perfect 
political accord. The last such visit to the Liberty arsenal 
by a band of Southern sympathizers from Independence and 
elsewhere occurred soon after the firing on Fort Sumter. 
The arsenal was cleaned out; the arms and munitions carried 
away at this time were never returned—the raiders and the 
government were antagonistic. 

Jayhawkers from Kansas in the pre-civil war years came 
into Missouri as marauders and were opposed with armies by 
the Missourians who marched under the U. S. flag. 

When the Civil war broke out “Old Glory” changed hands. 
The Missourians hoisted the Secesh flag and the Jayhawker 
came now with Federal commissions and under the Federal 
flag. 

During the Civil War two large battles were fought be- 
tween the north and the south at Independence,—on August 
11, 1862, prelude to the battle of Lone Jack five days after- 
ward; and the battle here October, 1864, prelude to the battle 
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of Westport as a part of Price’s raid. Innumerable skirmishes 
occurred on the streets of Independence and many raids by 
bushwhackers and Red Legs. 


A number of Independence people were banished for dis- 
loyalty. The Federal soldiers who fell at the battle of Grin- 
ter’s farm south of Independence were brought here for 
burial and a monument was at once erected, September, 1864, 
over the graves, in all probability the first Civil war monu- 
ment erected in the United States. 


The term “Red Legs” was acquired here at Independence. 
Jennison and his company robbed John Duke’s shoe store 
and took therefrom the red sheep skins which were made into 
leggings. 

THE WORLD WAR 


Every war of our country in the last 100 years has drawn 
recruits from Independence. The military spirit here was 
stimulated by Cantonment Leavenworth, founded simul- 
taneously with Independence in 1827. Men and officers on 
leave came here for social pleasure. 


In our Spanish-American war our Independence boys 
fared forth fully equipped and eager for battle; but were fore- 
stalled by peace. Thus the war spirit has ever lived here. 

In the world war Independence was distinguished above 
all other cities of its size in the United States. From here 
went forth two batteries, C and E, both of which fought 
grandly through the war and were both on the field when 
action was stopped by the Armistice. These batteries made 
immortal history in the Argonne-Meuse offensive. 

Our boys were something of veterans before leaving for 


France. They greatly distinguished themselves with Persh- 
ing on the Mexican border. 


FINALLY 


For forty years Independence was in the lead of western 
cities, and of western enterprise, the chief city along the 
border. And, good to relate, Independence never has fallen 
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behind; other cities moved forward and came abreast of this 
city, even going ahead of it, namely Kansas City, but that 
predicates no falling back at Independence which ever has 
faced forward and moved forward and is today just what 
Senator Cockrell said of it on one of his visits here: “The 
most beautiful city in Missouri.’”’ In this eulogium Senator 
Cockrell mentioned Carthage as being in the same category. 
Since Cockrell’s time Independence has kept steadily advanc- 
ing in every desirable municipal acquisition. And we of 
Independence send greeting to Carthage, hoping and believ- 
ing that Cockrell’s eulogy still holds good there as it does here. 
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THE RELIEF MOVEMENT IN MISSOURI, 
1820-1822 


BY W. J. HAMILTON 


The frontier provides one of the most interesting fields 
of study in American history. Only in recent years has the 
American West come into its own as a field for historical 
study and has had its influence upon the development of the 
nation properly considered. The new historians, especially 
those of the school of Professor F. J. Turner, have come to 
realize the true importance of the West and that the history 
of our national development is wrapped up in the history of 
our frontier, that West which in the colonial period was no 
farther west than the eastern slopes of the Appalachians but 
which has gradually been pushed to the Pacific coast. 


Not all this expanse from the back counties of the thir- 
teen colonies to the Pacific was ‘“‘West’’ at one time, but the 
‘“‘West’’ was a broad belt of frontier gradually working west- 
ward across this great tract of land.' It is a pioneer state of 
mind rather than a particular area of land that defines our 
historical West. 


In most ways, the nation’s expansion to the west was a 
healthy growth, but there were frequently pathological, 
economic and social conditions along the frontier. The 
pioneers have usually been small farmers, and throughout 
the eighteenth century they were continually in debt. The 
colonial governments had their problems with the debtor 
class in the back counties; and the states, during the period of 
the Confederation, had serious problems created by the 
difficulties of these debtor farmers along the frontier. The 
same condition existed after the constitution was adopted and, 
throughout our national history, the West has been agri- 
cultural and usually in debt. These perpetual financial 
troubles of the pioneer often forced him to a peculiar trend of 





1Turner, F. J., The Frontier in American History, pp. 11-12. 
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thought and to shortcut methods of meeting his difficulties 
that involved him in even greater troubles. Especially 
schemes for issuing paper money and questionable methods for 
aiding debtors have been characteristic of the frontier. 

The peculiar conditions in one Western state or section 
can not be understood without a knowledge of the surround- 
ing states or sections. The general Western conditions and 
influences just as truly can not be understood without more 
minute studies of what was taking place in limited areas and 
then reasoning to be the general principles from these results. 
This study, ‘““The Relief Movement in Missouri, 1820-22,” is 
undertaken for the examination of a limited area, in this case 
the State of Missouri. Although a study of local conditions, 
it is not to consider these local conditions simply as such or 
from the standpoint of the antiquarian. It deals with a 
specific example of the state of mind prevalent in the West 
of about 1820 and with frontier social and economic ideas as 
revealed in one state. Attention will be called also to ideas 
and ideals which were present in the West and ready to 
break forth in the great democratic wave that was soon to 
sweep over the country under the lead of Andrew Jackson. 

Demands for issuing paper money and for the relief of 
debtors are always most insistent when times are financially 
bad. Most of the Missouri relief measures were passed in 
1821 during a period of nation-wide financial depression. 
This wave of bad financial conditions is usually referred to 
as the panic or financial crisis of 1819, but, in fact, this crisis 
extended over several years.2 Missouri, with the rest of the 
nation, had suffered from it during 1818 and 1819, but she 
was then in the territorial stage and not free to legislate to 
meet the emergency. After her organization as a state, the 
hard times continued for several years, gradually receding 
before a renewed prosperity. During the years just after 
the enabling act of Congress had permitted her to organize a 
state government, Missouri resorted to the policy of trying 
to restore prosperity to her people by means of legislation. 





*Dewey, D. R., Financial History of the United States, pp. 165-168. 
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The panic of 1819 followed a period of unusually rapid 
national expansion; expansion that had producec specula- 
tion and an unsound banking system. Settlers took advantage 
of the credit system then used by the government in its sale of 
land*® until the price of the land together with the cost of 
improvement had involved them deeply in debt.‘ 

The need for capital and the scarcity of currency invited 
unsound banking methods. These years between the close 
of the War of 1812 and the panic of 1819 are notorious as 
constituting the period of greatest carelessness in American 
banking. The West especially was filled with new banks 
that had been organized on an unsound basis. Their cash 
capital was ridiculously small in proportion to the amount of 
business they transacted. _Due to lack of regulation, they 
made loans much greater than the margin of safety and 
issued notes with little or no security. When the reaction 
from speculation and unsound business and banking practices 
did come, the crash was severe. There were numerous 
bank failures and many foreclosures and sales for debt.® 

The Second Bank of the United States was the one 
stabilizing force in the banking circles of the nation. After a 
rather unpromising early career,’ the Bank in 1819 energeti- 
cally adopted a policy for calling in its loans to the smaller 
banks*® and stopping the lax credit system that had sprung 
up throughout the nation, especially the West. 

When the private banks were called upon to redeem 
their pledges, they were not the only ones ruined. These 
banks under pressure of necessity tried to collect the 
loans they had made on speculative ventures and brought 
many to ruin, especially many of the farmers of the West.2 A 
sudden contraction of credit was certain to be a serious thing 
for all who had money borrowed, but no one was hit harder 

*Turner, F. J., Rise of the New West, p. 135. 

‘Meigs, W. M., Thomas Hart Benton, p. 188. 

‘Gordy, J. P., Political History of the United States, Vol. II, p. 447. 

‘Schouler, James, History of the United States, Vol. III, p. 117. 

7Catterall, R. C. H., Second Bank of the United States, p. 32. 


*Dewey, D. R., Financial History of the United States, p. 152. 
*Benton, T. H., Thirty Years’ View, Vol. I, p. 5. 
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than the Western farmers. They had secured large loans 
on over-valued real estate that was unsalable during a crisis.’ 
The trend of financial activities had for several years been 
such that an eventual panic might have been expected, and the 
contraction inaugurated by the Second Bank was the final 
element necessary to precipitate the panic of 1819. This 
financial crisis left the farmers of the West facing bank- 
ruptcy.! 

These frontiersmen generally had much confidence in 
their legislatures. The members of the legislatures were of 
the same aggressive pioneer element as the rest of the people 
of their states and were given to action rather than discussion 
and deliberation. In the new states, problems continually 
appeared, and the legislatures met these issues with what 
seemed to them to be the best means of settlement. State 
laws were more tangible objects than economic laws. Since 
the pioneer knew little of economic principles and since he 
had much confidence in his legislature, the natural thing for 
him to do was to expect his law makers to legislate him out of 
his financial difficulties. 

The legislative systems of relief took the form of the 
establishment of state banks, property or valuation laws, and 
stay laws. The state banks were banking institutions owned 
and managed directly by the states. Due to the failure of 
the small private banks and to deflation and contraction, 
the amount of currency had greatly diminished. This caused 
an appreciation of value for the existing money and consequent 
fall in prices which made the condition of the debtor classes 
bad. They felt it to be the duty of the states to issue a paper 
currency that would make the price level somewhat the same 
as when they had borrowed the money they must now repay. 

The property laws, sometimes called valuation laws, 
were for the purpose of making property a tender in payment 
of debt. A certain value was placed upon the property by 
appraisal, and the creditor was forced to take it as payment 

“Cable, J. R., The Bank of the State of Missouri, Columbia University 
Studies, C. II, p. 33. 
McMaster, J. B., History of the People of the United States, Vol. IV, p. 496. 
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for the debt due him. Stay laws postponed the time of 
execution. Many of the debtors were unable to redeem their 
notes that were falling due and these laws gave them more 
time, adding from a few months to three or four years to the 
original length of the loan. The Missouri relief legislation 
consisted of all three classes of laws for the aid of debtors. 


Missouri, to meet the need for a circulating medium" 
first experimented with state banks, but only to a very limited 
extent as compared with other Western states. Two banks 
were established; the Bank of St. Louis and the Bank of Mis- 
souri.’® Both banks were located in St. Louis and were fairly 
conservative in their policies when compared with most state 
banks of the period. They were short lived, however, and 
by 1821 Missouri was left without a banking institution. 
This meant also that there was no more issuance of bank notes 
to meet the need for a circulating medium. 


The failure of these two banks indicates the unsettled 
business conditions in the state. One of the banks failed 
before the legislature took up the problem of relief, and the 
other was in such weakened condition that it fell before the 
relief system had been completed. Missouri was again left 
without banking facilities. Financial and business affairs 
were already in a deplorable condition, and this final mis- 
fortune completed the disaster. 


The bank failures were outstanding events that caused 
the people of Missouri to be keenly aware of the hard times. 
Other things, such as the collapse of land values and numerous 
foreclosures, were playing their part in arousing the con- 
sciousness of financial disaster. The attitude of the people 


can best be understood by giving attention to the expressions 
of local opinion. 


“Cable, J. R., The Bank of the State of Missouri, pp. 1-32. 

“Cable, J. R., The Bank of the State of Missouri, pp. 47-74; Jones, Breckin- 
ridge, ‘‘One Hundred Years of Banking in Missouri,’’ Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. XV, pp. 345-392. 

“Cable, J. R., The Bank of the State of Missouri, p. 47. 

Stephens, F. F., ‘‘Banking and Finance in Missouri in the Thirties.” 
Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Special Number, 
July, 1920, p. 122. 
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Speculation justly received much of the blame for the 
difficulties. “It is said that the fever for speculation was 
even more rampant in Missouri than in other parts of the 
country.’""® This statement may be stronger than the facts 
will warrant but, at any rate, Missouri was caught in the 
general storm of speculation. There were the large buyers 
of land who were engaging in promoting schemes upon the 
promise of the future and who were speculators in the extreme 
sense of the word. As a matter of fact, though, they were 
taking part in the same activity as the farmers who keenly 
disliked them. The majority of Missouri farmers, as was 
true of the pioneer farmers in other parts of the West, bought 
much larger farms than they needed for actual cultivation, 
expecting to sell later at a higher price.'"7 The result was 
that with the falling prices they played a losing game. Many 
who had been speculating, instead of admitting that they had 
displayed financial indiscretion, turned their attention to 
planning some scheme by which the state might extricate 
them from their’ trouble."* 

Conservative writers claimed that the wave of inflation 
had been so great that it had had a bad moral as well as 
economic effect. Farmers and workingmen had neglected 
their occupations to engage in speculative schemes, and as a 
result the state suffered from the lack of honest work as well 
as from speculation. 


The slacking of prosperity had a tendency to decrease 
the number of immigrants or of people moving to the West 
to take up land or engage in enterprise. This decrease in 
immigration added to the depression in Missouri, for much of 
its prosperity had been brought by the immigrants.’ When 
this flow of immigration had ceased, the land sold not only 
at lower prices but, in some cases, would not sell at all. 


Of all the reasons for the financial difficulties of the people 
of Missouri, the scarcity of a circulating medium received the 


16Meigs, W. M., Thomas Hart Benton, p. 190. 

178t. Louis, Missouri Gazette, March 14, 1821. 
18Missouri Gazette, March 14, 1821. 

wScharf, J. T., History of St. Louis, Vol. II, p. 1370. 
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most attention. Governor McNair felt the difficulty to be 
general throughout the nation but especially serious in Mis- 
souri as it was a new state and had difficulty in organizing 
its resources. The program of home building and farm de- 
velopment had caused more to be spent than produced and 
“thence the great and incessant drain of precious metals which 
has left us almost without a circulating medium of any in- 
trinsic value.”2° Duff Green claimed that the hard times 
were caused by unemployment. There were natural re- 
sources needing development that would have given the 
employment, but they were not worked because of the lack of 
currency.”! 

The scarcity of gold and silver was felt by all but by none 
more seriously than the farmers. These farmers were failing 
to pay their debts, not because they were dishonest, but be- 
cause they could not possibly pay them. Hard times and the 
lack of currency had caused the burden of the debt to become 
so great that there was not enough money in the country to 
pay the debts. Some writers believed that due to the lax 
banking and note issuing policy of the West its notes had so 
depreciated that the East was demanding gold and silevr 
to pay the balance due them and thus draining the West of 
the precious metals. The St. Louis Enquirer believed that 
the circulating medium had been reduced to about one- 
fifth of the amount that had been possessed by the state dur- 
ing the preceding period of prosperity. A legislative com- 
mittee placed the estimate as low as one-sixth. 

The newspapers of the period were filled with pessimistic 
articles telling of the hard times. Some said that there was 
no credit whatever and that only a few individuals had 
sufficient means to take advantage of the numerous sheriff’s 
sales. The mass of the debtors were angered that these few 
were growing rich at their expense. The merchants were 
without trade, mechanics without work, and the farmers 





*»Governor McNair’s Annual Message, November 6, 1821; Missouri House 
Journal, 1st General Assembly, 2nd Session, p. 7. 

21Franklin, Missouri Intelligencer, February 26, 1821. 

2St. Louis Enquirer, March 17, 1821. 

% Missouri Gazette, April 4, 1821. 
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could not make expenses from their land. Property was 
being sold for both debt and taxes. 

There is no way of telling how much land was being sold 
for execution of debt, but the general tenor of the newspaper 
articles implies that the amount was large. The notices of 
sales for taxes prove that conditions were bad. The sheriff 
of St. Louis county; on August 29, 1821, advertised 14,271 
acres of land and 105 town lots for sale to pay back taxes of 
$981.71 due for the years 1818, 1819 and 1820.%4 The amount 
of delinquent taxation is made more striking when it is re- 
membered that the population of St. Louis county by the 
census of 1820 was only 9,732. Joseph Patterson, the col- 
lector of Howard county, advertised 8,311 acres of land and 
fourteen town lots for sale to meet delinquent taxes. 

The depression following immediately after the period of 
boom and apparent prosperity had left the people of the 
state in a bewildered frame of mind where they did not know 
just what to do. As a result, they loudly lamented their 
misfortune and looked to the legislature to extricate them 
in some way from their unpleasant condition.” 

During the late winter and spring months of 1821 public 
attention was turned definitely to the agitation for legislative 
relief. As men discussed their financial difficulties, they sug- 
gested plans that would benefit the situation. In these 
suggestions, the beginnings of the relief and anti-relief factions 
can be seen. One group did not know just what the legislature 
should do, but most members of this group felt it should do 
something while other members suggested fairly definite 
plans for securing relief. Another group admitted that con- 
ditions were bad, but men in this group did not see how the 
legislature could help the situation. They held to the old, 
conservative methods of giving up speculation, returning to 
hard work, and having every one meet his debts as nearly 
as he could with what property he possessed. Here may be 
seen the division into relief and anti-relief parties. 





“Missouri Gazette, August 29, 1821. 
25 Missouri Gazette, March 14, 1821. 
26St. Louis, Missouri Republican, March 27, 1822. 
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The conservative element discouraged the trend of 
opinion toward relief legislation. Such legislation, especially 
stay laws, was condemned as unjust and of such bad moral 
effect that it might lead to agitation for complete abolition 
of debt. Warning was given against paper-money schemes, 
and stay laws were condemned as majority tyranny. 

The pro-relief group felt that something should be done 
to better conditions, but did not have a clear opinion as to 
what it should be. Men belonging to the pro-relief group 
talked of stay laws but hesitated to offer anything definite 
along this line. The law, it was believed, could be avoided 
and better results secured if the legislature would establish a 
bank or some other institution for the emission of paper 
money. Some advocated a scheme that would compel cred- 
itors to accept property at two-thirds or three-fourths of its 
value.2”. The editor of the Missouri Gazette was favorable to 
a bank, but he felt that before one could be established and 
put in operation, a large part of the property in the state 
would be lost.22 To prevent this, he suggested a plan for 
forcing creditors to take property at three-fourths its ap- 
praised value. If the creditor refused to accept it, a stay of 
execution should be given from two to four years. He thought 
that by this time a state bank could be functioning and 
prosperity restored. 

The most common remedy proposed was some kind of 
state bank. The legislature in its first session, which was 
held in the autumn of 1820, had discussed a bill for the es- 
tablishment of a state bank, but nothing came of it.22 The 
papers, at intervals, printed schemes closely resembling this 
one that had been brought before the legislature.*® Con- 
tributors’ articles show that there was a general interest in 
the bank project and a feeling that it would prevent resort to 
more radical measures. Other writers, however, felt that 
instead of preventing radical measures, it would only serve 

27Missouri Gazette, April 18, 1821. 
28Missouri Gazette, May 23, 1821. 
2St. Louis Enquirer, May 12, 1821. 


St. Louis Enquirer, March 17, 1821; May 12, 1821; Missouri Gazette, May 
2, 1821; Jackson Independent Patriot. October 27, 1821. 
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as a precedent and open the way for all sorts of dangerous 
legislative interference as well as being itself a bad law.™ 
The articles by both the friends and enemies of a bank scheme 
indicate that there was a prevalent belief that the establish- 
ment of a bank, at least, would again be attempted at the 
next meeting of the legislature. 

Discussion of relief had come to occupy an important 
place by the early months of 1821. Plans had become more 
definite, and desire was growing for the state legislature to 
take some kind of action that would bring financial relief 
to the people of the state. Before the close of the winter of 
1820-21 there was belief that the machinery of the state govern- 
ment would soon be set in motion to adopt a relief program. 
A rumor was circulated that the governor was to call a special 
session of the General Assembly” and that at least part of this 
session’s work would very probably be the adopting of relief 
laws. 

The anti-relief men feared that the special session would 
interfere in the matter of debts since the petition for its call 
was being circulated in secret and its opponents could learn 
nothing about it. The secrecy was apparently for the pur- 
pose of getting a sufficient number of signatures to warrant 
the calling of the session before opponents of such a scheme 
could know definitely enough of what was happening to 
organize their opposition. One paper of the period com- 
plained that not only had the petitioners kept the people 
ignorant of the purpose of the session but that the governor 
himself did not know the real purpose of the session he was 
being asked to convene.* The members of the Assembly 
were believed to have engineered the circulation of the peti- 
tion for having themselves called together in special session. 
Some of the strongest protests against this rather irregular 
procedure came from the Boone’s Lick section. 

The governor’s call for the reassembling of the legis- 
lature was very brief and gave little intimation as to what 








Jackson Independent Patriot, May 19, 1821. : 
32 Missouri Gazette, March 7, 1821; St. Charles Missourian, March 11, 1821. 
%3St. Charles Missourian, quoted in the Missouri Intelligencer, May 21, 1821. 
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the work of the special session would be.** No reasons were 
given for calling the members of the legislature together except 
that “great and weighty matters claiming the consideration 
of the General Assembly of the state of Missouri form an 
extraordinary occasion for convening them.” When the 
state’s law makers had come together, they should ‘‘consult 
and determine on such measures as in their wisdom may be 
deemed meet for the welfare of the state.’ In spite of the 
lack of statement of a specific reason in the proclamation 
of the governor, the purpose of the session seems to have been 
well known. A writer to the Franklin paper was later borne 
out in the correctness of his claims when he said that the session 
was being called for two reasons: the one being to consider 
the conditions that Congress had imposed upon Missouri for 
admission and the other for considering the embarrassed 
condition of the country.® 

Only one question of public interest, at this time, rivalled 
the question of hard times and ways of mitigating them: 
the question of admission to statehood. This question of 
admission might cause the necessity of holding a special 
session of the state legislature before the meeting of the regular 
session, for certain conditions had been enunciated by the 
national Congress that must be complied with before the final 
admission of Missouri. Furthermore, Congress had declared 
that an answer to these conditions must be in Washington 
by November 26, 1821.% Because of the extremely slow 
methods of communication of that time it would be almost 
impossible to wait until the meeting of the regular session in 
November and expect to act upon so important a measure and 
forward the answer to Washington by the twenty-sixth of the 
month. June 4 was set as the date for the special session. 

The majority of the articles opposing the call for assem- 
bling at this time based their opposition to it upon arguments 
against relief which they believed to be the actual purpose of 
the call. One editor believed that “the ostensible purpose of 





% Missouri Gazette, April 25, 1821. 
%5Missouri Intelligencer, April 30, 1821. 
%tUnited States Statutes at Large, 2nd Sess., 16th Congress, III, p. 645. 
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the governor in convening the legislature at this time was 
to secure the passage of a law interfering in some way between 
creditor and debtor.”*” Certain enemies of relief believed 
that the special session would propose a replevin law, which 
they had held from the first to be unconstitutional, or that 
“this great legislative blessing is to be a state bank without 
capital’’** and bearing in its wake all the evils attendant upon 
a paper-money currency. 

Without waiting for any specific plan of relief to be an- 
nounced, the anti-relief men began to fight the general prin- 
ciple that they felt would come before their representatives. 
Not much was heard from those favorable to relief as to what 
was to be the purpose of the call meeting. The general trend 
of the many newspaper articles discussing the cramped 
financial condition of the people of the state and eulogizing 
certain relief laws of other states might well have given 
ground for the accusation by the anti-relief men that the 
concealed purpose of the meeting was, in some way, to tamper 
with the relations between creditor and debtor. 

Governor McNair, in his message*® of June 4, called atten- 
tion to three things that the summer session of the legislature 
should consider. The first thing that must have the atten- 
tion of the legislature was the task of deciding whether or not 
Missouri would accept the conditions laid down by Congress 
that would admit it to statehood. The second thing to which 
he called attention was the panic conditions. He stated that 
the depression which was passing over the nation was seriously 
affecting Missouri and that it had “produced pecuniary em- 
barrassment both public and private heretofore unknown 
among us.”’ He had no special plan for relief but thought that 
the matter should be considered by the legislature. In 
his third point, he reminded the members that they should 
consider the amendments to the state constitution suggested 
at the last regular session. If the claims of certain anti- 


87 Jackson Independent Patriot, June 2, 1821. 

38St. Charles Missourian, quoted in the Missouri Intelligencer, May 21, 1821. 

Leopard, Buel and Shoemaker, F. C., Messages and Proclamations of the 
Governors of the State of Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 17-19. 
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relief men were true, the time spent by the legislature in 
considering the amendments would be only a phase of the 
work of creating a relief system. These amendments and 
their part in the struggle will be discussed later. 


A bill providing for the loan office and one for the “‘relief 
of debtors and creditors’’ were introduced in the House on 
June 9. The second bill became a law“ that applied the 
principle of stay of execution only to land. By this law, if a 
man’s land were sold for execution for debt, he had the priv- 
ilege of redeeming it at any time during a period of two and 
one-half years from the date of sale if he. would pay the pur- 
chaser of the land at sheriff's sale the amount it had there 
brought and ten per cent interest on this amount for the time 
since the date of sale. If the purchaser at the sheriff's sale 
had been the creditor, the debtor, in addition to the sale price 
of the land and the interest, must pay enough more to make 
the entire amount he had owed the creditor. The law was 
generally unpopular and was soon repealed. It was a mild 
affirmation, though, of the relief principle and formed an 
entering wedge for more radical legislation. 


What the people of Missouri really needed was more 
capital for loaning and a better credit system, though they 
had not definitely formulated their ideas. Their agitation 
of the money question and their belief that there was not 
enough currency were well founded; but, if the situation 
had been examined carefully, it can hardly be said that a 
mere lack of specie was the greatest factor in ruining the 
prosperity and retarding the progress of the state. 


A fluid capital that could be changed from one invest- 
ment to another and readily loaned was almost entirely lack- 
ing.“ The man who had money to invest had no chance to 
put it in securities that could easily be transferred to cash or 
shifted to other forms of investment. The capital of the state 
was tied up in land, the least fluid of assets. 





Missouri House Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., Spec. Sess., p. 36. 
“Acts of the First Gen. Assem., Spec. Sess., pp. 32-34. 
“Wildman, M. S., Money Inflation in the United States, p. 68. 
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The clumsy credit machinery and inability to shift 
investments of capital, made necessary a disproportionately 
large amount of specie per capita as compared with what 
would now be needed for the same amount of business. What 
appeared to the local economists of the day as the solution 
of the problem was to create more money and the instrument 
for creating this money was to be some sort of bank. It was 
this desire for a medium of exchange that gave the chance for 
the creation of the large number of unsound, note issuing 
banks of that time. 

The whole loan office experiment may be considered as a 
state bank, that is, a state bank in the sense in which the 
term was then generally used, a bank owned by the state 
and operated as one branch of its activity and not a private 
institution chartered by the state, as the term now implies. 
In discussing the loan office, one must remember that it was 
only a form of state controlled and operated bank with certain 
special provisions to meet the particular needs of Missouri 
and was to a certain extent a compromise measure.” The 
loan office was considered as a bank; and, in the articles 
describing it, it is referred to indiscriminately as the bank 
and the loan office. Bank plans and loan office plans are 
not distinct problems that were mingled in the legislative dis- 
cussion. They were all, in the broad sense of the word, bank 
plans. This fact shows that those who had been advocating 
a state bank could feel assured that the legislature had not 
ignored their request when it offered them the loan office. 

The bill providing for the loan office was introduced into 
the House on June 9. The conservative bank men were 
not satisfied with the scheme because it contemplated a 
currency based directly on the credit of the state. Another 
provision that was unpopular with the conservative element 
of the legislature was a section that would force the creditor 
to accept loan office certificates or give the debtor a stay of 
two years in the collection of the debt. For the sake of 


“Oable, J. R., The Bank of the State of Missouri, p. 76. 
“Missouri House Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., Spec. Sess., p. 36. 
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compromise, this section was eliminated; an action that 
deprived the loan office of much of its force and was unpopular 
with those who wanted an efficient system of relief adopted 
at the special session.“ The relief system was not complete 
until this provision had been passed as a separate law, Jan- 
uary 11, 1822.‘ 

The anti-relief men in the House waged a spirited fight 
against the loan office bill and, in several cases,** were barely 
defeated in a plan to postpone it indefinitely. Not until 
June 21 did the bill get a favorable vote, 23 to 20.* 

The first thing provided in the law was the machinery 
for carrying it into effect. The state was divided into five 
districts,°° each to contain a loan office managed by three 
commissioners! chosen by a joint vote of the General As- 
sembly and to serve for two years. The commissioners were 
to select a clerk upon whom should devolve the actual work 
of the office. No bank president or director was eligible to 
serve as commissioner or clerk. The clerk was to receive a 
salary of $500 annually, and a commissioner was compensated 
by being allowed a loan of up to $1,000 without interest. 


In its general principles, the loan office was aimed to 
meet two needs confronting the state; first, to provide an 
additional circulating medium to relieve the money shortage 
and, second, to provide loans especially upon land to relieve 


4s\Missouri Intelligencer, June 18, 1821; St. Charles Missourian, June 27, 
1821. 

46Missouri Gazette, September 26, 1821. 

47Acts of the First Gen. Assem., Spec. Sess., p. 74. 

48Missouri House Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., Spec. Sess., pp. 77; 84-86. 

49Missouri Tlouse Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., Spec. Sess., p. 98. 

»The first district was composed of Ray, Chariton, Howard and Boone 
counties with the office located at Chariton; the second of Saline, Lillard, 
Cooper and Cole with the office at Boonville; the third of Ralls, Pike, Lincoln, 
St. Charles, Montgomery, Callaway, Gasconade and Franklin with the office 
at St. Charles; the fourth of the counties of St. Louis, Jefferson and Washington 
with the office at St. Louis; and the fifth of Ste. Genevieve, Perry, Madison, 
Wayne, Cape Girardeau and New Madrid with the loan office at Jackson. 

‘The following men were selected as loan-office commissioners: For the 
office at Chariton, Thomas Conway, James Simple, William Pearce; at Boon- 
ville, Archibald Kavanaugh, William D. Wilson, Augustin Langdon; at St. 
Charles, Seth Millington, Nathaniel Simonds, Jesse Morrison; at St. Louis, 
B. G. Farrar. Pierre Chouteau, Sr., John T. Nash; at Jackson, James Evans, 
James Ravencraft, Robert Green. Missouri Intelligencer, July 31, 1821. 
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the depression that was rushing enormous amounts of prop- 
erty into sheriff's sales.” 

To meet the first of these requirements, the law author- 
ized the issuing of $200,000" in loan office certificates which 
were simply promises of the state to pay the amount marked 
upon the certificates. These bills** were to range in denomina- 
tion from fifty cents to ten dollars. The state agreed to receive 
them in payment of all taxes or any debts that might be due 
it and it was enabled to put them back into circulation by the 
part of the law that made the certificates receivable by all 
officers of the state in discharge of salaries and fees, thus 
making them a tender in these particular fields. 

A state bank, such as the loan office in fact was, would be 
expected to issue notes that would circulate as money and the 
loan office certificates provided this paper money medium. 
As a credit system was one of the things needed by the people 
of the new state, the activities of its bank must not be limited 
to note issuing but it must, in addition, provide a way for 
securing loans especially upon the land that was being lost 
to the men who had bought it in the boom period. To secure 
this, a large part of the loan office law was devoted to a de- 
scription of how loans were to be secured from the state. The 
state had no money to lend its citizens who were losing their 
land, but this act provided it with a new supply of fiat money 
that was to be used largely in this way. The certificates were 
to be distributed among the loan offices so as to be divided 
proportionally among the counties according to population. 

The loan was to be made for one year with six per cent 
interest payable in advance, but the borrower had the right 
to renew the loan from year to year as the state could not 





Cable, J. R., The Bank of the State of Missouri, p. 76. 

*8The bill as first introduced provided for $100,000 of these certificates, but 
on June 21 an amendment proposed by Green was adopted and the amount 
increased to $200,000. 

“This certificate shall be receivable at the Treasury, or any of the loan 
offices of the State of Missouri, in the discharge of taxes or debts due the State, 
for the sum of $5.00, with interest for thesame at the rate of two per centum 
per annum, from this date, first day of September, 1821. 

William Christy, Auditor of Public Accounts. 

Nathaniel Simonds, State Treasurer. 

Quoted from A. J. McCulloch, Loan-Office Experiment in Missouri, p. 8. 
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call in more than ten per cent of the loan every six months. 
Careful provision was made regarding the security. No 
loan was to be made for more than $1,000 on real estate and 
not over $200 on personal property. Minute arrangements 
were made regarding the form of the mortgage and it must 
be on property well worth twice the amount of the loan. 
The security must not be encumbered by other mortgages. 

That the measure was expected to be temporary ard 
just to tide over the present period of depression is shown by 
the requirement that one-tenth of the certificates should be 
withdrawn annually from circulation and destroyed by the 
treasurer in the presence of the auditor and governor. 

Before the session adjourned, the legislature gave addi- 
tional aid to the debtor class by taking steps to reduce the 
amount of imprisonment for debt and by prohibiting the 
forced sale of certain articles, absolutely necessary for the 
existence of a family. 

The special session came to a close on June 29, 1821; 
and, judging from the newspapers, most of the relief measures 
worked out by this session, with the exception of the loan 
office, slipped quietly from the stage of public interest during 
the summer. Frequent articles in the newspapers gave 
information regarding the progress being made in carrying 
the loan-office law into effect. The certificates were ap- 
portioned among the offices as follows:® first district, $40,- 
196.50; second district, $28,833.00; third district, $44,462.50; 
fourth district, $44,208.00; fifth district, $50,300.00. The 
various offices opened for business during the fall months. 

When the fall session of the legislature convened on 
November 5, 1821, the pro-relief men were anxious to en- 
large the system they had inaugurated in the early summer. 
The more eager members at that session had not succeeded 
in working out the broad schemes they had planned, but still 
they could feel their work had been very successful. The 
most sanguine of them could hardly have hoped to create a 





55Missouri Gazette, October 10, 1821. 


56St. Louis Enquirer, September 8, 1821; Missouri Intelligencer, October 9, 
1821; October 16, 1821; Jackson Independent Patriot, October 27, 1821. 
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full-blown relief system with its state bank for issuing paper 
money, stay laws, property laws, and methods for forestalling 
a hostile judiciary all within a short session of less than a 
month. 

From the very first, it had been realized that a loan 
office would not be very effective without some kind of legis- 
lation to give the certificates greater currency.” There must 
be some way to force them into circulation, some way to com- 
pel the creditor to take them or be penalized. A part of the 
original program of the pro-relief leaders had been to have 
some form of stay law in conjunction with the loan-office law 
so that the creditor would have to receive the certificates or 
else be forced to wait for a considerable period for settlement. 
Since some members of the legislature were not ready to go to 
this extreme measure at the summer session without having 
had a chance to learn the exact sentiment of the people they 
were representing, the question would be one of the first and 
one of the most important and time-absorbing things to come 
up in the regular fall session. Throughout the whole of this 
session there were constantly being proposed bills for giving 
the certificates a currency that would make them a real, 
effective factor for securing relief for the debtor class. 


Interwoven with these bills were bills for enlarging the 
loan-office scheme itself, for issuing larger numbers of cer- 
tificates, for securing a larger field for their operation, and for 
making them an effective means for internal improvement 
within the state. The relicf men had begun their task and 
felt that the whole relief scheme must be completed. The 
anti-relief men were just as strongly determined that the 
whole thing must be blotted from the statute books. 


In his annual message to the legislature,°? Governor 
McNair followed his usual cautious policy, not taking a definite 
stand of leadership but merely suggesting in an indefinite 
way some general policies that he seemed to favor. He 
was careful not to commit himself to any definite scheme for 


57St. Louis Enquirer, July 14, 1821. 
68Missouri Ilouse Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., pp. 7-10. 
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debtor’s relief. After describing the unsatisfactory economic 
conditions of the state and giving his view for the existence of 
these conditions, he states that, ‘It is hoped that the wisdom 
of the General Assembly may be able to devise some effectual 
plan of present relief from the calamitous consequences which 
overtrading and unguarded speculation have brought on the 
country. In attempting this desirable measure, it is our 
special duty to blend with our humanity for the unfortunate 
debtor a due respect for the principles of the Constitution 
and the rights of creditors.” The governor was here ap- 
parently quite innocent of the glaring inconsistencies and 
impossibilities of the things he was suggesting. He, in com- 
mon with many others of the state’s leaders, saw no reason 
why relief from debt by legislative action, harmony with the 
Constitution of the United States, and respect for the rights 
of creditors would be an impossible combination. 

The legislature soon began to receive petitions from men 
desiring the enlargement of the loan-office scheme.*® Such 
people had felt from the first that the authorization of the 
legislature to the treasury department to issue certificates to 
the extent of $200,000 was not enough. The general feeling 
of the pro-relief element that this issue of certificates was 
not sufficient was well voiced in an editorial in one of the St. 
Louis papers which said that the $200,000 was ‘‘an amount so 
inadequate to the great purpose in contemplation that it will 
ultimately (unless the deficiency can be repaired by a sub- 
sequent legislature) bring the whole state into debt! Two 
hundred thousand dollars in loan-office certificates is the 
extent to which their wisdom and justice, the last general 
assembly would have dispensed. And if the measure is not 
intended as an experiment the success of which might be 
ascertained by the ensuing session in the fall, the legislature 
had as well let it alone for all the good it will achieve.®”’ 

Relief men felt that some scheme must be devised for 
getting the loan-office paper in more general circulation; 





5*Missouri House Journai, 1st Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., p. 17. 
St. Louis Enquirer, July 14, 1821. 
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that it must be made more of a tender for payment of debt. 
One of the first steps in this direction was taken when Mr. 
Emmons of the Senate introduced a bill on November 9 
for authorizing an amount of loan-office certificates to be 
placed in the treasury for redeeming auditor’s warrants.” 
The bill passed in both the Senate® and House.® 


This was a long step toward making the certificates a 
general tender in payment of debts. Instead of being a 
paper receivable by the state for taxes and used for paying 
certain of its officers, they had now become a general means 
for paying the debts of the state. The law provided that 
$50,000 should be issued and deposited with the treasurer for 
“redeeming the auditor’s certificates which have or may 
hereafter be drawn on the state treasurer.’ A method 
was now provided for forcing the paper money into circulation. 
The auditor’s warrants had been considered merely as bills 
against the state with no semblance of the money idea and 
had not passed as currency. Now creditors of the state 
were to exchange their claims for loan office certificates 
which would be turned into the general circulation as money. 


Shortly after this bill was passed, a plan was devised 
by the legislature for giving the loan office certificates a 
greater field for circulation. The Western states realized 
that they had much in the way of natural resources, but how 
to create the capital needed for their development was the 
big question.® Loan office certificates appeared to the 
Missouri legislators as offering the solution. Factories 
and mills were to be built, the state government furnishing 
the capital in the form of loan office certificates; the resources 
of the state could be turned into forms of active and usable 
wealth; the operators of the plants would prosper to such 
extent that they could repay the loan to the state by the 
time it was due; the people would be provided with the 


61 Missouri Senate Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., p. 21. 
*2Missouri Senate Journal, ist Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess.. p. 23. 

83 Missouri House Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., pp. 152-153. 
Acts of the First Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., p. 58. 

Meigs, W. M., Thomas Hart Benton, p. 185. 
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products needed; and general prosperity would come over 
the state. 

The incident that led to putting this sentiment into 
effect was a petition from James Kennerly, George H. Ken- 
nerly, and Ruggles Whiting asking that they be granted a 
loan for establishing a steam flour mill. The project was 
sponsored largely by Representative Duff Green. This was 
a matter that could not be handled through the regular loan 
offices and must receive special legislation. The loan office 
act limited the loan to any one individual to $1,000, and the 
loan must be secured by a mortgage on real estate of twice 
the value of the loan. Such requirement would evidently 
limit the benefit of the loan office largely to farmers and 
would be of no assistance to manufacturers and builders of 
internal improvements who would require loans much above 
the thousand-dollar limit and who did not have land to offer 
as security. 

The Kennerlys and Whiting succeeded in getting a loan 
of $10,000 of the certificates that had just been set aside for 
redeeming auditor’s warrants. The legislature agreed to 
use the remaining $40,000 for other loans for internal im- 
provements and redeem the auditor’s warrants by using any 
loan office certificates that might be paid into the treasury as 
revenue.” 

Another bill that called for the use of loan office certificates 
for development of natural resources had come before the 
legislature a few days before the bill for the loan to the flour 
mill. It was not so general, though, as to change the pur- 
pose of the bill for redeeming auditor’s warrants. It merely 
authorized the issuance and loan of $50,000 of loan office 
certificates to Neziah Bliss for establishing an iron works. 
He mortgaged real estate to meet the requirement for secur- 
ity.*8 

The use of loan office certificates for establishing in- 
dustrial enterprises would necessarily be slow, if each case 





66Acts of the First Gen. Assem., Spec. Sess., pp. 15-17. 
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required a special act of the legislature such as had been 
necessary for the two cases mentioned. To facilitate the 
making of loans of certificates for internal improvements, 
Governor McNair wrote to the legislature recommending an 
amount of the loan office paper to be apportioned to each 
district for the commissioners to loan ‘‘to enterprising citizens 
of the respective districts for the purpose of erecting such 
works in the limits as may be thought by them to be the most 
beneficial to the people of such districts.’’*® Both the House”? 
and the Senate” passed resolutions agreeing with the belief 
of the governor that manufacturing should be developed and 
use made of natural resources. Neither brarch of the legis- 
lature did anything definite about the matter and no law was 
passed. 


In January, 1822, the legislature passed a bill” that 
enabled the loan office system to operate in a more careful, 
business-like way, but did not really give it a more general 
field. The district commissioners had experienced some 
difficulty in determining whether property offered as security 
was actually worth double the amount of the loan as provided 
by the original law. This amending law arranged for the 
property to be appraised by a board of valuers in each town- 
ship. These valuers were part of the official machinery for 
carrying into effect the stay law which had just been passed. 
The amending law also made more stringent regulations 
regarding the making and recording of mortgages for secur- 
ing loans. 


In addition to passing these laws for making the loan 
office machinery more effective, the General Assembly con- 
sidered several schemes for increasing the amount of loan 
office money. Information upon this subject is rather meager, 
but judging from comments in the contemporary news- 
papers and from the Journal’s reference to certain meetings 
of the committee of the whole, several plans for enlargement 





6*Missouri House Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., p. 169. 
Missouri House Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., p. 177. 
™1Missouri Senate Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., p. 163. 
72Acts of the First Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., pp. 68-71. 
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of the paper money experiment were considered. Few prop- 
ositions came before the Assembly for a direct, formal vote. 
A St. Louis paper” of November 17, 1821, states in its editorial 
columns that the House had spent most of the previous week 
in considering a bill brought in by Green for the further 
emission of $300,000 of loan office certificates and that the bill 
had been lost in the committee of the whole. An attempt to 
get more loan office money was made by Senator Barcroft 
and was rejected by a vote of 4 to 8.” 

The unwillingness of the House to create more fiat money 
is revealed in a sentence included in a report of one meet- 
ing of the House as a committee of the whole: “It is inex- 
pedient to increase the emission of loan office certificates.’’™ 
The more conservative members of the legislature deserve 
credit for not allowing their state to pursue the paper money 
fallacy to a greater degree than that provided in the first 
experiment and the two additional issues of $50,000 each for 
redeeming auditor’s warrants and a loan to Bliss which was 
a small sum when compared with that of the surrounding 
states that had embarked upon paper-money careers. 

The most important work of the session of 1821-22 was 
the passage of a stay law. A desire for a law that would act 
as a stay of execution for debt had been entertained by the 
pro-relief men from the very beginning of their program, but 
they had not been able to secure such law in the special ses- 
sion that gave them the loan office. The fall and winter 
session experienced a long and bitter fight over the stay law. 
The Senate was believed to be more favorable to such legisla- 
tion than was the House.”* At one time the bill was rejected 
by the House in a tie vote of 21 to 21,7 but the relief men 
used high-pressure methods and secured a reconsideration, 
which brought them a victory by the margin of 23 to 18.78 
The bill received an affirmative vote of 7 to 5 in the Senate.”® 


3St. Louis Enquirer, November 17, 1821. 

74Missouri Senate Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., pp. 148-149. 
78Missouri House Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., p. 51. 

76St. Louis Enquirer, November 17, 1821. 

77Missouri House Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., p. 126. 
78Missouri House Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., p. 137. 
7*Missouri Senate Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., p. 119. 
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The stay law*® was generally corsidered as the climax of 
relief legislation. To construct the machinery for carrying 
it into operation, the county courts were to appoint three 
“respectable householders” in each township of their respec- 
tive counties to act as valuers to estimate the worth of property 


that might be taken under the stay law for execution for 
debt. 


Property was bringing ruinous prices when sold at sheriff's 
sales under execution for debt. One of the principal objects 
of the stay law was to avoid these almost sacrificial sales. 
Perhaps the name, property law, by which it was sometimes 
called, would better designate the law as the plan for having 
property taken in satisfaction of debt was the essential thing 
that was supposed to be accomplished by it. The principle 
of stay of payment was more in the nature of an unpleasant 
alternative offered to the creditor to induce him to accept 
property as the lesser of the two evils.*! When the execution 
issued from a court, the plaintiff was allowed to endorse upon 
it that he was willing to take property at two-thirds of its 
value in payment of the debt due him. This would guarantee 
the unfortunate debtor that his property would not be sold 
or taken from him at a loss greater than one-third of its value 
instead of the extremely high percentage of loss he was some- 
times forced to suffer under the conditions before the stay 
law. If the plaintiff endorsed that he was willing to accept 
property at two-thirds of its value for the debt or as much of 
the debt as the property would meet, the sheriff was to call 
upon the three valuers of the township in which the land lay 
to meet and appraise the property at a fair value. It was 
then to go on public sale; and if it sold for more than two- 
thirds of its worth as determined by the valuers, the plaintiff 


% Acts of the First Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., pp. 46-52. 

From the decision of Judges McGirk and Cook in the case of Bailey vs. 
Gentry and wife, quoted in Missouri Intelligencer, April 16, 1822. 

83‘*Property which some years ago could have been sold at from 8 to 10 
thousand dollars will scarcely at this time pay a debt of five hundred.”’ 
Gazette, May 23, 1821. 

“Property will not command a twentieth part of its value at sheriffs’ 
sales."" Missouri Gazette, May 30, 1821. 
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was to receive the two-thirds and the debtor was allowed to 
keep all in excess of that amount. On the other hand, if the 
property failed to bring two-thirds of its appraised value, 
the sale was vitiated and the property itself was turned over 
to the creditor in satisfaction of the debt. 

In case the creditor refused to endorse that he would 
settle on the property payment basis, the stay element of the 
law came into effect. Execution against the debtor was to 
be delayed for a period of two and one-half years, provided 
he could give sufficient security to warrant such leniency. A 
bond was to be signed by the debtor and his bondsman pledg- 
ing the original amount of the debt, together with costs and 
interest at six per cent, would be paid at the end of the two 
and one-half-year period. -Careful investigation was to be 
made to ascertain that the bondsman was well worth the 
amount of the debt. If payment was not made at the end of 
the stay period, regular execution was to ensue upon the 
debtor; and if his property did not satisfy the execution, 
then upon the man signing his bond as security. 

The relief men were disappointed that they had been 
unable to incorporate in the stay law any clause that would 
force the creditor to accept loan-office certificates as an 
alternative to the inconvenience of the delay that would be 
caused by a stay of execution. The legislators who favored 
relief did not give up the attempt to get a greater field of 
operation for the certificates and secured the passage of an 
act supplementary to the stay law. By this supplementary 
act,® the creditor could endorse either that he would take 
property at two-thirds value or loan-office certificates when 
it was put up for sale. There was objection to this act as 
being an admission by the legislature that loan-office paper 
had already depreciated one-third since it balanced it at par 
with property at two-thirds value. 

This supplementary act was to increase the scope of both 
the stay law and the loan-office law. This close relation 
between the two measures and their unity as a relief ex- 


88Acts of the First Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., p. 74. 
stJackson Independent Patriot, January 19, 1822. 
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pedient had been evident throughout the constructive legisla- 
tion. In the House of Representatives, 17 voted for both 
the loan-office and stay laws, while 15 voted against both 
of them. Two members voted for the loan-office and against 
the stay law while four voted for the stay law and against 
the loan-office.™ In the Senate, six voted for both laws and 
four against both of them.** None voted for one and against 
the other. In both houses there were several who had 
voted only for one measure or against one as the bills had 
come up in different sessions and there had been several 
changes in membership in the meantime, so that a few 
members had a chance to vote for or against only one of the 
bills. The state does not seem to have been divided section- 
ally upon the question. The counties favoring relief and 
those opposing it were scattered indiscriminately, and there 
is no evidence that the relief advocates were in one part of 
the state and its opponents in the other. Every county with 
more than one representative had its vote divided upon the 
subject. When the second session of the First General 
Assembly adjourned January 12, 1822, the constructive work 
of the relief project had been completed. No more laws were 
passed, but the final fight over the amendments was yet to 
come. They were not new measures, though, for they had 
been proposed in 1821 and were held over until the next ses- 
sion for the final vote because of constitutional requirements. 
Attention may be turned now to some consideration of 
public opinion upon the relief program. Numerous dis- 
cussions in the papers of the period reveal interesting points 
in the general attitude of the public, but only a few of them 
can be mentioned here. The discussion during the summer 
and autumn months of 1821 was largely upon the underlying 
principles of justice, constitutionality, and economic theory. 
As the certificates were not placed in circulation until the 
late fall there was as yet no chance to see how the measure 
really would function. 
85Missouri House Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., Spec. Sess., p. 98; Missouri 
House Journal, 1st Gen, Assem., 2nd Sess., p.137. 
86Jackson Independent Patriot, July 7, 1821; Missouri Senate Journal, 1st 
Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., p. 119. 
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One of the first editorials to comment upon the loan 
office law after its passage was practically assured took a 
pessimistic attitude toward it.87 The friends of such legisla- 
tion were referred to as having come to believe in “legislative 
magic to rid them of their debts.” A later edition of the 
same paper expressed a fear that the certificates would only 
make the state’s financial difficulty worse by causing infla- 


tion and extravagance and then a depreciation in the value 
of the certificates.** 


The loan office men were quite hopeful for the future of 
their project. They believed it would meet the pressing 
need for a circulating medium,®*® especially as a local currency 
within the state.*° Only the most radical relief men were 
willing to accept the argument that loan office certificates 
could be used in the state and that gold would be needed only 
for interstate trade.*' A more general argument was that 
the certificates would meet the need in the state and that 
interstate debts would be met with farm produce thus giving 
the farmer a better chance to market his products.” 

These arguments were hazy and indicative of peculiar 
reasoning upon economic subjects. 

The law for the relief of debtors and creditors, later 
supplanted by the stay law, never was popular. Even the 
friends of relief could not see much good in this law as it 
would probably aid only the large land owners and would 
not protect the personal property of the small farmer. The 
relief propagandists did not find fault with the principle 
of the law but with its narrowness of application.” 

Relief legislation was frequently branded as the work of 
certain selfish groups who were accused of having sinister 
influences over the state legislature.** Two obnoxious classes 





87.Jackson Independent Patriot, June 30, 1821. 

ssJackson Independent Patriot, October 27, 1821. 

89\issouri Gazette, July 11, 1821; St. Louis Enquirer, October 27, 1821. 
St. Louis Enquirer, October 13, 1821. 

Missouri Intelligencer, September 28, 1821. 

82 Missouri Intelligencer, August 14, 1821. 

% Missouri Gazette, November 7, 1821. 

“Jackson Independent Patriot, June 30, 1821. 
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received most of the blame for the creation of relief; the 
“spendthrifts’”’ and the “big speculators.” It was not the 
honest debtors, said a ‘‘Friend of Justice’’ whose importuning 
for relief caused the legislature to pass the loan office law. 
It was the class of bankrupt spendthrifts who thought the 
easiest way to meet their debts was to have the legislature 
fill their pockets with “rag’’ money. Debt-burdened 
speculators were accused of trying to buy the support of the 
press*® and of advocating a general relief program merely to 
get the backing of the small debtors in their selfish scheme.” 


Thoughtful people had been troubled by the question of 
constitutionality of the relief laws from the very first as the 
issuing of loan office certificates was difficult to reconcile 
with the constitutional prohibition of a state’s emitting bills 
of credit. The forced acceptance of the certificates for salary 
and certain other payments appeared to some as coming 
dangerously near making something other than gold and 
silver a tender in payment of debt. Relief men argued that 
loan office certificates were not bills of credit as they were 
based upon something more substantial than merely the 
promise of the state. A bill of credit, they believed, had no 
existing fund to secure it. The loan office certificates were 
to be secured by the resources of the state; by the land upon 
which the state held mortgages, and upon the taxes, fines, 
salt springs, and forfeiture and not upon its credit.°** These 
arguments failed to convince the anti-relief men, who vigor- 
ously claimed that, in spite of mortgages on land, the cer- 
tificates were only bills of credit since because the state could 
not be sued, they were backed only by the word of the state. 
A future legislature could easily withdraw this pledge, and 
the loan office paper would be left non-collectible promises.® 


Extravagant claims were made for the efficacy of the 
paper, even to the extent of arguing that it would be prefer- 


%5 Missouri Intelligencer, September 4, 1821. 
*6Missouri Gazette, September 12, 1821. 

87 Jackson Independent Patriot, October 27, 1821. 
*8St. Louis Enquirer, May 20, 1822. 

Missouri Republican, May 29, 1822. 
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able to gold, because it was to draw two per cent interest.!°° 
Enemies of the new money, on the contrary, believed that it 
would soon depreciate and drive the real money from circula- 
tion. Missouri had been comparatively free from “wild 
cat” or irresponsible state banking up to the loan office time 
but had had unpleasant experiences with worthless paper 
money that had drifted in from other states. As early as 
January, 1822, the loan office certificates were depreciating. 
The law supplementary to the stay law was taken as evidence 
of this, for by this law, property at two-thirds its value or 
loan office certificates at par could be offered in settlement of 
debt. The enemies of the certificates claimed that this was 
clear proof that they had already depreciated one-third.’™ 
In the early part of 1822, a meeting of relief men at St. Charles 
discussed means that might be taken to keep up the value of 
the certificates." By March, facts showed that the loan 
office had not improved conditions.’% Its friends claimed 
that the principles of relief were sound but attributed the lack 
of success to poor administration or to deliberate attempts of 


the merchants to force down the value for purposes of specula- 
tion.!°4 


100 Missouri Intelligencer, September 28, 1821. 
iJackson Independent Patriot, January 19, 1822. 
2St. Charles Missourian, January 24, 1822. 

103 Missouri Intelligencer, March 19, 1822. 


The certificates were never very popular with the merchants. Some 
of the merchants were willing to take them at a discount, but others refused 
to take them under any conditions. Certain merchants of Franklin banded 
together in a boycott against the new paper. 

“The undersigned merchants in the town of Franklin, believing that the 
act of our Legislature establishing a loan office is in contravention of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and calculated to injure us materially in our 
business, and every other part of the community whose situation could be 
rendered more desperate than at present, by any measure whatever—and 
believing it to be our duty to defeat, so far as in our power, the impositions 
that might be attempted to be practiced by the persons for whose use the 
institution was created, upon those who might not understand the value of the 
paper—have determined therefore not to receive the paper of the Loan Office 
in payment for any article in our stores, at any rate of discount whatever. 
And for the observance of this rule, have pledged our honor to each other. 


Robert S. Barr & Co., Robert Hood, 
Augustus Kerr, John Gaw.” 
William Lamme, 
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The possible attitude of the courts upon the question 
of constitutionality was a matter of interest throughout the 
state. In general, the attitude of the judiciary was unfavor- 
able, and the uncertainty in which the measure was left by 
some of the decisions of the inferior courts probably did place 
the certificates upon such questionable basis as to hasten the 
downward trend of their value. Editor McCloud said, 
“No citizen knows from one day to another what his fate 
may be. On the one hand a legislature enacting, on the 
other a judiciary repealing them. (Relief laws.)’’!® 

The case of Missouri vs. Lane received! the greatest 
attention from the press. Unfortunately, the length of this 
article will not permit much consideration of this important 
decision of Judge Tucker in the St. Louis Circuit Court, 
February 18, 1822. His lucid discussion upon division of 
power among the departments of government and his logical 
proofs of the unconstitutionality of the act remind one of 
John Marshall. He declared the loan office law uncon- 
stitutional both because it created bills of credit and be- 
cause it attempted to make something other than gold 
and silver a legal tender. He attempted to refute the “‘major- 
ity control” idea and showed the bad moral effects of the law. 

Judge Pettibone, in the case of Fulkerson vs. Devore! 
in the Circuit Court of St. Charles County, July, 1822, de- 
clared the loan office law unconstitutional upon much the 
same grounds as those used by Judge Tucker. The law was 
declared null and void, and decision was made that an officer 
was not forced to receive loan office certificates for fees. 

The first decision asserting the unconstitutionality of 
the stay law was that rendered by Judge Tucker in the case 
of Glasscock vs. Steen in March, 1822.!% Tucker refused 
to allow a stay of execution for debt and remanded Steen to 
prison under the existing laws of imprisonment for debt. 
The judge’s main contention against the stay law was that it 





5St. Charles Missourian, August 1, 1822. 

106 Missouri Gazette, February 20, 1822; Missouri Intelligencer, March 12, 
1822. 

107Missouri Republican, September 18, 1822. 

08St, Louis Enquirer, March 16, 1822. 
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caused impairing of contracts. The one case decided favor- 
ably to the stay law came as a result of an appeal for a unit of 
habeas corpus by Steen to Judge John Rice Jones of the State 
Supreme Court.’ Judge Jones declared the stay law valid 
and ordered Steen’s release from prison. The stay law was 
declared unconstitutional in Cooper County in March, 1822, 
in the Court of Judge Todd." This case was carried to the 
Supreme Court, where a similar decision was rendered by 
Judges McGirk and Cook." 

The various court decisions were thoroughly reviewed 
in the contemporary press, and many articles were con- 
tributed by individual writers praising or criticizing the 
decisions. The anti-relief men could well rejoice over most 
of the court rulings as the only decision of consequence that 
had been favorable to relief laws was that of Judge Jones, 
and he had based his argument mostly upon grounds of ex- 
pediency of the laws rather than upon definite constitutional 
proofs. In the articles written by relief men upon the judicial 
decisions, there is difficulty in telling where reasoning for the 
constitutionality of the relief measures ends and an attack 
upon the alleged judicial usurpation begins. The pioneers 
resented the interference of the United States Constitution 
in keeping them from securing relief from their debts. Re- 
sentment was aroused against judicial ‘‘meddling.”!” 

The agitation for amending the state constitution may 
well be mentioned here, as it had a direct bearing upon the 
judiciary and was possibly related to the question of relief 
by legislation. Certain parts of the first Missouri Constitu- 
tion were unpopular because they pertained to things of a 
legislative nature and should never have been placed in the 
fundamental law of the state. The financial depression of 
the period caused an especially unfavorable reaction against 
the sections that set the minimum salary of the governor and 
all state judges at $2,000 annually, a figure believed to be 


109 Missouri Intelligencer, April 2, 1822. 

110 Missouri Intelligencer, April 2, 1822. 

‘lMissouri Republican, May 1, 1822; Reports of the Missouri Supreme 
Court, Vol. I, pp. 102-109. 

12St, Charles Missourian, May 30, 1822. 
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much too great. Resentment was especially strong regard- 
ing the judges as they were appointed for life and were accused 
of being aristocratic in tendency. Nineteen amendments" 
were brought before the legislature of 1820, but none of them 
received the necessary two-thirds vote. 

The special session of 1821 also considered the question 
of amendment. As this session passed the loan office law and 
other relief measures, there is possible ground for the charge 
that the purpose of the amendments proposed was to paralyze 
the judiciary so that it could not block the action of the relief 
laws. Of the fourteen amendments considered, ten™ re- 
ceived the required two-thirds majority of both houses. 
According to the constitution no more could be done with 
them until another Assembly had been elected which should 





113Missouri House Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., 1st Sess., p. 137 ff; Missouri 
Senate Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., Ist Sess., p. 142. 


u*],. The office of Chancellor is hereby abolished, and the Supreme 


Court and Circuit Courts shall exercise Chancery jurisdiction in such manner 
and in such restriction as shall be prescribed by law. 

‘*2. The judicial powers, as to matters of law and equity, shall be vested 
in a Supreme Court, in Circuit Courts, and in such inferior tribunals as the 
General Assembly shall from time to time ordain and establish: Provided, the 
General Assembly may establish a court or courts of Chancery, and from time 
to time prescribe the jurisdiction, powers, and duties thereof. 

“3. The judges of the Supreme Court and the judges of the Circuit Court 
shall be chosen by a joint vote of both Houses of the General Assembly. 

“4. The judges of the Supreme Court and the judges of the Circuit Courts, 
and Chancellor shall, at stated times, receive a compensation for their services 
to be fixed by law. 

“*5. The Governor shall receive a compensation for his services to be 
regulated by law and which shall not be diminished during the term for which 
he was elected. 

“6. No person holding an office of profit under the United States and 
commissioned by the President shall during his continuance in such office be 
eligible, appointed to, hold or exercise any office of profit under this state. 

“7. The Auditor of Public Accounts, Secretary of State and Attorney- 
General shall each be appointed by a joint vote of both Houses of the General 
Assembly. 

“8. So much of the thirteenth section of the fourth article of the Constitu- 
tion of this state as provides that the compensation of the Governor shall never 
be less than $2,000 annually shall be repealed. 

“9. So much of the thirteenth section of the fifth article of the Constitu- 
tion of this state as provides that the compensation of the judges of the Supreme 
and Circuit Courts shall never be less than $2,000 annually shall be repealed. 

“10. The offices of the judges of the Supreme Court and the judges of the 


Circuit Courts shall expire at the end of the first session of the next General 
Assembly of this state or as soon as their successors are respectively elected 
and qualified.’ Missouri Intelligencer, July 16, 1821. 
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take final action upon them. Here was additional campaign 
material for the election of 1822. 

During the period of the relief experiment there were 
several elections in the state and aside from the personal 
qualifications of the candidates, the relief measures appear 
to have been the chief points of interest. There was a desire 
to know how each candidate stood upon the subjects of loan 
office, stay laws, and amendments. 

In a special election held in St. Louis in March, 1821, for 
electing two state senators, none of the three candidates 
openly championed the relief laws, and the anti-relief men 
congratulated themselves upon having won a victory."® In 
October of the same year another special senatorial elec- 
tion was held in St. Louis. Five men entered the race, but 
all withdrew except Robert Wash, anti-relief, and Pierre 
Chouteau, Sr., relief. Chouteau was successful."® 

Duff Green led the fight for the relief group in a special 
election to the House of Representatives held in Howard 
county, October 29, 1821. His candidate defeated George 
Tompkins, anti-relief.!!” 

The general election to the Assembly was held August 7, 
1822. The relief issue had become so important that the 
candidates were forced to take a stand for or against it. 
The amendments were to receive final consideration by the 
Assembly then being elected. This caused the election to 
have much bearing upon the general consideration of amend- 
ments, especially their relation to the relief problem and the 
attack upon the judiciary. Campaign articles by the can- 
didates consisted almost exclusively of arguments for and 
against relief and the proposed amendments. 

Six representatives were elected from St. Louis. Robert 
Simpson,"!* Stephen Rector," and N. P. Leduc® were relief 

115 Missouri Gazette, March 28, 1821. 

116 Missouri Gazette, October 31, 1821. 

17Missouri Intelligencer, November 13, 1821. Trammell, the man elected, 
had scarcely been mentioned during the campaign, so completely had it been a 
fight between Tompkins and Green. 

18St. Louis Enquirer, July 1, 1822. 


us*Missouri Republican, July 10, 1822. 
1% Missouri Republican, July 31, 1822. 
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men. H.S. Geyer,'' Frederick Hyatt,’ and Edward Bates!” 
were anti-relief. The anti-relief men succeeded in electing 
John S. Ball to the Senate. The value of a study of the St. 
Louis election is in showing the prominent place occupied 
by the relief problem in the minds of the people rather than 
in showing any definite victory for either side. 

Files of the Jackson Independent Patriot for the summer of 
1822 show that of the twelve candidates for the office of 
Representative and four for that of Senator, only one favored 
relief. They did not so clearly connect the proposed amend- 
ments with the relief program as did the St. Louis candidates. 

Issues of the St. Charles Missourian during the campaign 
period show that the fight centered about the opinions of the 
various candidates upon relief. 

In a special senatorial election in St. Louis, October 7, 
1822, James McAllister, anti-relief, was successful over 
John T. Nash, relief candidate. 

Although the evidence from the elections is rather con- 
fused in some places, the special attention the relief program 
had received by the candidates shows that it was the all 
important question before the people. The campaign had 
served as an educational instrument for them, and all had 
been given a chance to form definite opinions and express 
themselves upon the subject. As one editor remarked, ‘‘al- 
most everything that could be said on the subject had been 
written or spoken. It was only necessary to tell the people 
on which side the candidate would be, and the voters would 
arrange themselves accordingly.’’!4 

The anti-relief party could not boast of an undisputed 
success in the election, but the relief enthusiasm had clearly 
been checked. Few of the men elected could feel that they 
had been authorized to broaden the relief project, and many 
of them, could consider that the election had been a call to 
them to work for the repeal of the laws already on the statute 


11St. Louis Enquirer, July 8, 1822. 
122aMissouri Republican, July 24, 1822. 

1% Missouri Republican, June 5, 1822. 

i“ Missouri Republican, October 16, 1822. 
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books. The mandate upon the amendments was not clear 
although they had been an important factor in the election. 

All the relief laws had been passed by the first Assembly, 
and the relief movement had reached its high point when the 
life of the Assembly ended in January, 1822. From that 
time, the anti-relief men were on the aggressive, and the new 
Assembly repealed practically all the relief laws. The only 
one of these laws repealed by the first Assembly was that for 
the relief of debtors and creditors.°> This law had never 
been satisfactory and was supplanted by more effective 
measures of relief. 

Soon after the second General Assembly convened on 
November 4, 1822, Governor McNair called attention to the 
chaotic conditions resulting from conflicting judicial decisions 
upon the relief laws and suggested that the easiest way out 
of the difficulty would be for the Assembly to repeal the laws.'”° 
As these laws had not proved successful in alleviating the 
financial distress and as the panic was gradually coming to 
an end through natural causes, there was no particular reason 
that the legislature should force a conflict with the courts. 


Mr. Briggs, on November 6, introduced a bill into the 
Senate for the repeal of the stay law,!’ and it received affirm- 
ative votes from both houses within the next few days. The 
legislature showed its determination not to admit openly 
the right of the courts to declare the law unconstitutional. 
Senator Williams proposed an amendment that stated clearly 
that the stay law was to be repealed because the Supreme 


Court had declared it unconstitutional.!22 The amendment 
was rejected. 


The loan office law did not have the permanent character 
of the stay law and would expire by natural limitations when 
certificates to the amount of $200,000 had been issued unless 
the policy was continued by the passage of additional laws. 
In the campaign for the election of 1822, a majority of the 


125 Missouri Senate Journal, 1st Gen. Assem., 2nd Sess., p. 181. 
126 Missouri House Journal, 2nd Gen. Assem., Ist Sess., pp. 7-8. 
127 Missouri Senate Journal, 2nd Gen. Assem., Ist Sess., p. 19. 
128Nfissouri Senate Journal, 2nd Gen. Assem., Ist Sess., p. 29. 
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members of the Assembly had declared themselves against 
making the loan office a permanent arrangement, but many of 
them wanted to continue the experiment until the original 
$200,000 had been issued. Adverse decisions of the courts 
and depreciation of certificates already issued now made 
even this policy seem unwise. The repeal law”® stopped the 
distribution of loan office certificates from the loan office 
and the treasury, and, in fact, brought the whole scheme to 
an end without putting into circulation the amount at first 
authorized. Neziah Bliss had never made application for the 
$50,000 of certificates authorized for his iron works.“° The 
repeal law included the repeal of the issue for this loan and 
that for redeeming auditor’s warrants. 

After the decision had been made, that the loan office 
experiment was to be ended, there still remained the problem 
of what was to be done with the certificates already in cir- 
culation, the disposing of the loan office organization and 
officers, and the final settlement of the whole affair. 

Several funding schemes were advanced. One proposed 
by Edward Bates got no farther than the committee of the 
whole House, and one championed by Senator Ball of St. 
Louis received scant consideration. Interesting points in 
his plan were a suggestion that the certificates be funded at 
half their nominal value and that a discount of 50 per cent 
be allowed on all sums borrowed at the loan offices. 

A law,"*! passed on December 16, deprived the loan office 
commissioners and clerks of their office and delegated the task 
of finishing their duties to the clerks of the circuit court. It 
provided that borrowers of the certificates should pay ten 
per cent of their debt to the state every six months until 
their notes were paid. If anyone would pay 80 per cent in 
one year, he was excused from paying the rest. As certificates 
came into the hands of the circuit clerks, they were to be 
turned over to the treasurer and destroyed. No more of 
them were to be received by any officer of the state for his fees. 


129Acts of the Second Gen. Assem., 1st Sess., pp. 8-9. 
19 Missouri Senate Journal, 2nd Gen. Assem., ist Sess., p. 25. 
181Acts of the Second Gen. Assem., 1st Sess., pp. 88-90. 
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The work of the Assembly in repealing the relief laws 
should not be considered as proof that the people of the state 
had repudiated the principle of such legislation or had ex- 
perienced any radical change of attitude toward relief in 
general. Men who had opposed the principle of relief con- 
tinued to oppose it. The debtor class, which had dominated 
the situation in 1821 and which had forced the passage of the 
relief laws, was willing to see these particular laws repealed in 
1822. There is no evidence, however, that they had decided 
that there was anything wrong with the principle upon which 
the laws were based. The laws had met with practical 
difficulties such as failure of their machinery to function 
smoothly, adverse judicial decisions, and a returning pros- 
perity that removed the immediate need for such laws. 
Their friends had become willing to give up relief legislation 
for the present, but there is no evidence that they would be 
unwilling to resort to it again if the situation might seem to 
them to call for it and if they could embody it in laws that 
would avoid the practical difficulties encountered by the 
relief laws of 1821. 

The Assembly of 1822-23 had brought an end to the loan 
office as far as the general principle was concerned, but there 
were yet a number of details to come up that would call for 
additional legislation. An act of February 8, 1825, stated 
in a more clear and explicit way the general principles of 
repeal as outlined by the session of 1822-23. 

An act of January 23, 1829, authorized the state to 
borrow $70,000 to pay off loan office certificates that might 
come in for redemption."* The legislature gave warning on 
January 18, 1831, that no certificates would be redeemed 
unless presented by January !, 1832."4 By special acts of 


the legislature,"® a few certificates were redeemed after this 
time. 

182Missouri Revised Statutes, 1825, Vol. II, p. 512. 

1s-Laws of the State of Missouri, 5th Gen. Assem., Ist Sess., pp. 34-36. 


itLaws of the State of Missouri, 6th Gen. Assem., Ist Sess., p. 117. 
sPebruary 18, 1835. 


Laws of the State of Missouri, 8th Gen. Assem., Ist Sess., p. 14. March 16, 
1835. 


Laws of the State of Missouri, 8th Gen. Assem., Ist Sess., p. 53. 
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The governor was required by a law of January 12, 1831,' 
to place on sale for “ready money” all the land that the 
state had acquired through the operation of the loan office 
law. Another law’ was passed that month to allow all 
debtors to the loan office to cancel their debts by paying 
fifty cents on the dollar for the amounts they still owed. 
Just what the legislature expected to accomplish by this law 
is not clear, for the Supreme Court of the United States had 
declared in its session of January, 1830, that notes given for 
loans of loan office certificates were void and could not be 
collected. This was the case of Craig vs. The State of Mis- 
souri®§ in which the Supreme Court had declared the loan 
office law to be unconstitutional because the certificates were 
bills of credit. The Court declared that as the loan office 
certificates were unconstitutional, the notes upon which they 
had been borrowed were also unconstitutional and that the 
state could not collect upon these notes." 

The loan office proved to be expensive for the state. 
Governor John Miller’s messages to the Assembly are the 
chief source of information regarding the financial loss of the 
state. Miller had little sympathy for the loan office law, 
and referred to it as an “act which I have always held to be 
as impolitic as unconstitutional.” 

One of his most instructive discussions of the subject 
was incorporated in his second biennial address to the As- 
sembly, November 16, 1830.'° From the reports of the auditor 
and treasurer, he learned that loan office certificates to the 
amount of $184,788 had been issued. At that time he said, 
$188,647 of the loan office certificates had been redeemed, 
$3,859 more than had been issued, and besides this, there 
were about $5,000 that had not yet been turned in for re- 


u6Laws of the State of Missouri, 6th Gen. Assem., Ist Sess., pp. 55-56. 

87Laws of the State of Missouri, 6th Gen. Assem., Ist Sess., pp. 56-58. 

48U. S. Supreme Court Reports, 4 Peters, 410. 

39The Missouri Supreme Court, in 1824, in the case of Mansker et al. vs. 
The State, had declared that, although the loan-office certificates were bills of 
credit and unconstitutional, the state could still collect the notes upon which 
they had been borrowed. 

Reports of the Missouri Supreme Court, Vol. I, pp. 250-256. 

1” Missouri Senate Journal, 6th Gen. Assem., Ist Sess., pp. 7-8. 
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demption.“! That more certificates were redeemed than 
were issued may have been due to lax methods in redemption 
and destruction of certificates that allowed some to be pre- 
sented a second time for redemption. Dishonesty perhaps 
played its part. When Governor Miller made his report in 
1830, the Supreme Court of the United States had already 
ruled that the mortgages given for loans of loan office cer- 
tificates were not valid and that collection could not be made 
upon them. This meant, of course, that there could be but 
little later modification cf the figures given by Miller in his 
report of the money due the state. He said, “The outstand- 
ing debts due from the borrowers amount to $42,896.49, the 
interest on which, calculated from the year 1822 to 1830 
amounts to about $20,000." By a very general estimate, the 
state had lost considerably over $70,000 in the loan office 
experiment. 

The history of the loan office and stay laws has been 
traced, but there still remains the task of showing how the 
amendments proposed by the special session of 1821" may have 
been connected with the relief program, and of emphasizing 
the whole movement as an expression of frontier democracy. 

The ten proposed amendments that had been before the 
people since the summer of 1821 and that had received much 
consideration in the elections of 1822, received their final 
vote by the House™* November 15, and by the Senate™ 
November 20, 1822. Amendments numbers one, two, four, 
six, eight, nine, and ten were ratified by votes well above the 
required two-thirds. Number one abolished the Court of 
Chancery, and number two turned its work over to the Su- 
preme and Circuit Courts. Number four provided that the 
judges should receive a compensation to be fixed by law. 
Number six prohibited one’s holding an office of profit under 
the state if he already held one under the United States 


MiAccording to the Auditor's report of 1832, practically all of these had 
been presented for redemption before the time limit, January 1, 1832. 

Missouri Senate Journal, 7th Gen. Assem., Ist Sess., p. 39. 

1"2See above, note 114. 

43\fissouri House Journal, 2nd Gen. Assem., Ist Sess., pp. 34-35. 

4\Jissouri Senate Journal, 2nd Gen. Assem., 1st Sess., pp. 67-71. 
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government. Number eight repealed the part of the con- 
stitution which provided that the governor’s salary should 
never be less than $2,000 annually, and number nine made the 
same change in regard to the judge’s salaries. Number ten 
vacated the offices of all the state judges. 

Three amendments failed to receive the required two- 
thirds vote. Number three provided for the choice of the 
supreme and circuit judges by a joint vote of the two houses 
instead of by appointment by the governor with the consent 
of the Senate, which was the method required by the original 
constitution. Numbers five and seven concerned appoint- 
ment and salary of other state officers and did not affect the 
judiciary. 

Two points were outstanding in the proposed amend- 
ments. One was an attempt to economize by making a 
reduction of certain salaries constitutionally possible, and 
the other consisted of changes that apparently tended to 
increase the power of the legislature at the expense of the 
courts. Certain enemies of the relief laws were convinced 
that the amendments were a part of the relief scheme and 
were put forward primarily for bringing the judges so under the 
control of the legislature that they would be unable to inter- 
fere with relief laws on the basis of unconstitutionality.“ 

The conservatives were alarmed. The Court of Chancery 
was abolished and the other courts were apparently left at 
the mercy of the legislature. With the constitutional pro- 
vision for a $2,000 minimum salary repealed, opportunity 
was given the legislature to whip the courts into line by re- 
ducing the judge’s salaries to such a low figure that an unruly 
set of judges would be forced to resign.“ Number three, 
had it passed, would have given the legislature full control 
over the next set of judges as they were to be appointed by 
the two houses. 

The courts, in almost every case, had made decisions 
unfavorable to the relief laws. Consequently, anti-relief 
men might be expected to infer that propagandists of relief 


46St. Charles Missourian, August 1, 1822. 
46 Missouri Republican, May 15, 1822. 
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were instrumental in framing a scheme of amendments that 
would remove all the present judges and inaugurate a new 
system in which the judges were to be appointed by the 
legislature and be at the mercy of the legislature for their pay. 
Since the most ardent advocates of relief were supporters of 
the amendments, one writer inferred that “there is but too 
much reason to believe that some of the leading friends of 
relief anticipated the fate of acts which they knew to be un- 
constitutional and as a part of the wicked system aimed their 


blow at the independence of a co-ordinate branch of the 
government.’”!47 


Another group of opponents of the amendments did not 
see in them a direct relation to the relief scheme but opposed 
them as manifestations of the same spirit that would make the 
judiciary dependent upon the legislature, and the state govern- 
ment subject to the whim of the majority. 


Adverse decisions upon the relief laws had made the 
judges unpopular with an element of considerable size. This 
attitude toward the judiciary was expressed by the attacks 
upon the decisions of the judges, by the doubt as to their 
right to declare any law unconstitutional, and by the attempt 
to make them more subject to the legislature by amendments. 
This attitude showed a pioneer desire for the absolute rule 
of the majority. Pioneers disliked powerful and independent 
courts because they saw in them the expression of an aristo- 
cratic principle. Missouri frontiersmen in the loan-office 
period had a particular grievance against the courts be- 
cause they felt them to be the bulwark of an aristocratic 
mercantile and lawyer class that was not sympathetic with 
the farmer.’ Papers were filled with discussions of division 
of powers in government and the respective rights of legis- 
latures and courts. The only thing about the controversy 
that is relevant to this discussion is that along with the con- 


stitutional arguments there was a class consciousness mani- 
fested. 


47 Missouri Republican, August 14, 1822. 
“3St. Charles Missourian, July 11, 1822. 
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The friends of relief, recruited largely from the class of 
pioneer farmers, took pride in referring to themselves as the 
majority element. The conservatives, who had little sym- 
pathy for relief schemes and who favored judicial review, 
were branded as Tories and enemies of truly democratic 
institutions. 

The people of Missouri had attempted an experiment in 
relief legislation, and it had failed. Some Missourians saw 
in the failure of the experiment a proof of the folly of all 
relief legislation; others were willing to admit fatal weaknesses 
in the particular system attempted but did not take it as 
proof that the general principles of relief were impossible of 
attainment; still others saw nothing inherently wrong even 
with the system attempted, and believed its failure was due 
only to the hostile attitude of the courts. Democratizing 
amendments had been proposed and some of them adopted. 
The significant element in the whole thing is the revelation 
of a spirit of discontent. The pioneer farmers were certain 
they were not getting a square deal, and the panic made their 
condition all the more apparent to them. 

They had made a brave attempt to secure better con- 
ditions by getting a state government that would work for 
what they considered the welfare of the big majority of its 
citizens, the common people. Similar movements were taking 
place in other states; but they, like that in Missouri, were 
localized to particular states and could expect no more than a 
passing measure of success. Here was material, discontented, 
restless, aggressively democratic and only needing some strong 
leader, sympathetic with its ideals, to mould it into a party 
that would be a tremendous force in the affairs of the nation. 
After the new democracy in Missouri had made its attempt to 
express itself through relief legislation and democratizing 
amendments in the early ‘twenties, it had to wait only a few 
years for a great leader who might be said to personify the 
very spirit of the west, Andrew Jackson. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


One of the most impressive features of Missouri history 
today is its popularity. The adult population is finding local 
annals interesting and the press is ably meeting, if it did not 
largely help create, this new demand. A hasty perusal of 
this section of the Review is convincing. Even the summary 
treatment therein of Missouri historical news covers a wide 
range of topics, spread over a large territory. The populariz- 
ing of this subject is becoming a fact. 





Through the efforts of the Associated Press additional in- 
terest is being aroused in Missouri history. Many papers 
throughout the state which receive this service are printing a 
series of ‘‘Missouri Quizzes’ which deal with descriptive and 
historical subjects. Answers to the questions are printed 
separately from the questions. This idea is a useful adapta- 
tion of the ‘‘Ask me another’’ vogue. 


A Missouri teacher of history, Professor L. E. Meador, of 
Drury College, Springfield, Missouri, has attracted unusual 
attention to his history courses by his firm belief that the Mis- 
sissippi Valley area deserves more attention for its part in the 
Civil War. He does not wish to detract from the glory of the 
eastern generals, nor from the importance of their battles, 
but he stresses the significance of the trans-Mississippi area 
more than has heretofore been done. Of particular note is 
his support of the claim that Missouri was the state which 
held the balance of power, and that her aid would have meant 
possibly the success of the Confederacy. And it was the 
division of sentiment in this state which neutralized the force 
of her fighters, a division which resulted in petty warfare 
and local feuds at home, and a lack of positive support to 
either army in the east. The importance of Generals Lyon 
and Price to the Mississippi Valley area is given much sig- 
nificance. 
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The State Teachers’ Colleges report this summer a wider 
and deeper interest in the Missouri history courses than ever 
before. The subject has had a steady growth and although 
at present it has attained significant stature, its great strength 
still lies in the future. The day will come when an educated 
Missourian will regard the study and knowledge of Missouri 
history as an essential part of his cultural life. 


The first radio school in Missouri history will be con- 
ducted during November and December under the auspices 
of the Missouri Daughters of the American Revolution, over 
Station KFRU of Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
The school is under the direction of Mrs. Mary Asbury Mc- 
Kay, instructor in political science in Stephens College, in 
co-operation with Mrs. Benjamin L. Hart, State Regent of 
the Missouri D. A. R. 

This unique school will be opened by a series of lectures 
on Missouri history by Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary 
and librarian of the State Historical Society of Missouri, 
beginning on Thursday, November 3rd and continuing each 
Thursday until December 8th. Mr. Shoemaker will taik on 
the following subjects: ““The Missourian” (Nov. 3) ; “Eminent 
Missourians of the Past’ Ist lecture (Nov. 10); “Eminent 
Missourians of the Past,’’ 2nd lecture (Nov. 17); ““Eminent 
Missourians of the Past,’’ 3rd lecture (Nov. 24); ‘““The Ken- 
tucky Epoch in Missouri History,”’ 1st lecture (Dec. 1); “The 
Kentucky Epoch in Missouri,”’ 2nd lecture (Dec. 8). 


APPRECIATION 


The people of Missouri are greatly indebted to the State Historica! 
Society for the work it has done in the interest of Missouri history. It 
has not only preserved the facts of history but it has aroused the interest 
of the people and caused them to become active in the pursuit of a sub- 
ject which means a tremendous amount to the state——Hugh Stephens, 
Jefferson City, Missouri, January 27, 1927. 

The Missouri Historical Review is more interesting than any of the 
popular magazines. It contains articles by persons of authority on Mis- 
souri history and Missourians who have been actors on the great stage of 
life and whose impress has been felt in shaping the course of history in 
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our great commonwealth. Each number of this Review is akin to a text- 
book on Missouri and Missourians. We are not a race of superhumans, 
but if anyone will read these articles he will take more pride in his state 
and her traditions.—Richmond Conservator, Richmond, Missouri, January 
7, 1927. 

The Review continues to be a source of great interest and enjoyment 
to me and to the many others who read my copies.—Letitia Neeper, 
Kahoka, Missouri, February 10, 1927. 


My library would not be complete without The Missouri Historical 
Review.—Mrs. R. L. Motley, Bowling Green, Missouri, January 28, 1927. 

I feel that my sons, by reading The Missouri Historical Review, will 
learn much of Missouri history both interesting and helpful to them and 
which they could scarcely get from any other source. I enjoy all the 
articles, but most, I think, the ones placed under heading ‘Missouri 
History not Found in Textbooks.’—Mrs. W. W. Graves, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, February 28, 1927. 


I get much information and pleasure from reading The Missouri 
Historical Review—Charles A. R. Woods, Louisiana, Missouri, February. 
28, 1927. 

There is not a tedious page in the entire January issue of the Review. 
The rare historical banquet of good things to read which it contains is 
enough to quicken the state pride of every loyal Missourian—E. D. 
Phillips, Kansas City, Missouri, March 1, 1927. 

Every issue of The Missouri Historical Review is new proof of the 
lasting value of this publication to Missourians, in fact, to the whole 
country. It is a mirror of the past and most instructive-—Richard Bar- 
tholdt, St. Louis, Missouri, March 19, 1927. 


I have read and enjoyed everything in the January number of The 
Missouri Historical Review——R. B. Oliver, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, 
March 1, 1927. 

The Missouri Historical Review is a splendid publication and a credit 
to the Society.— David Hilger, Librarian, Historical Society of Montana, 
Helena, Montana, May 16, 1927. 

I am more and more pleased with The Missouri Historical Review.— 
T. H. B. Dunnegan, Bolivar, Missouri, May 23, 1927. 

I am delighted more and more with each succeeding number of The 
Missouri Historical Review.—Mrs. Belle Smith Estey, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
May 16, 1927. 

It seems to me that the Review grows richer in human interest number 
by number.—J. Breckenridge Ellis, Plattsburg, Missouri, May 28, 1927. 

The Missouri Historical Review is enjoyed by every member of my 
family—we all think it is very interesting.—John A. Rich, Slater, Mis- 
souri, May 28, 1927. 
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The Review is getting more interesting all the time. The State 
Historical Society is giving us Missourians a real treat and we appreciate 
its great and noble work in uncovering past and almost forgotten history 
of our great state-—J. H. Schaedler, Clayton, Missouri, July 18, 1927. 





J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS 

Merited honor and scholastic recognition of high cultural 
attainment was given John Breckenridge Ellis, of Plattsburg, 
in conferring on him the degree of Doctor of Letters, by 
Culver-Stockton College, of Canton, on May 24, 1927. To 
the public of state and nation Dr. Ellis has for years been 
known as a clean, able, conscientious author, a popular writer, 
—a best seller. He has been president of the Missouri 
Writers’ Guild, and since its founding in 1915 has been the 
moving spirit of that organization. He has served as a 
college professor. He has traveled widely. He is the most 
popular and widely known man of letters living in Missouri. 
The action of Culver-Stockton College will be deeply ap- 
preciated by the thousands of readers and admirers of this 
outstanding author. To his scores of friends, this high honor 
will be considered almost as a personal distinction for the 
friends of Dr. Ellis are closely bound to him. His life has 
been that of a scholar and philosopher, gentleman and good 
citizen. I have received more inspiration, obtained clearer 
vision, and imbibed saner and more courageous spirit in one 
hour of conversation with this man that in months of study of 
classics and serious tomes. 
SOME SPECIAL HISTORICAL ARTICLFS IN MISSOURI NEWSPAPERS 

Beginning with the issue of September 5th, the In- 
dependence Examiner began the publication in serial form 
of the “History of Independence,” by W. L. Webb. Mr. 
Webb has made a close study of the history of the city and of 
Jackson county. The Examiner is doing much to stimulate 
interest in the subject by offering cash prizes totaling fifty 
dollars to the school children in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades who submit the best essay on “The Most Important 
Event in Independence History” based on a reading of Mr. 
Webb’s work. 
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Beginning in the issue of July 17, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat contains a series of installments from ‘David R. 
Francis: His Recollections and Letters’’ written and com- 
piled by Walter B. Stevens. These chapters are printed in 
advance of their publication in book form, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Stevens and of Collins Thompson, long the 
confidential secretary of Governor Francis. One _install- 
ment appears each Sunday. 

The Atchison County Mail, published at Rock Port, 
Missouri issued a fiftieth anniversary edition of August 5, 
1927. This special edition contains many historical and 
descriptive articles on Atchison county, its people, and its 
institutions. The Mail was bought in 1885 by Henry F. 
Stapel, and was edited by him until February, 1915, at which 
time John C. Stapel, the present editor and publisher, took 
charge of it. On May 1, 1927, the Atchison County Journal, 
which had also been published in Rock Port for many years, 
was bought by The Mail. Professor Frank L. Martin, of 
the School of Journalism of the University of Missouri, and 
the class in news gathering assisted Mr. Stapel in the com- 
pilation of this anniversary edition. 

The Know St. Louis, civic weekly of St. Louis, began pub- 
lication of the history of the city with the issue of June 26. 
One chapter is printed each week, and presents a clear, 
concise discussion of the growth and development of the 
city from the time of its founding to the present. 





The Mount Washington News, published at Fairmount, 
by William B. Midyette, issued a Second Annual Home Com- 
ing edition on August 24. Most of the edition is devoted to 
descriptive articles, but there are also some historical sketches 
of interest. 


The Jefferson City Post-Tribune of August 12 has one 
entire section devoted to the interests and development of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad. It contains descriptive and 
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historical articles of more than usual interest. The work of 
Senator Thomas H. Benton and Thomas Allen, first president 
of the Missouri Pacific, in the development of rail transporta- 
tion in this state is the subject of two interesting articles. 

The Daily Capital News of August 13 is also a Missouri 
Pacific edition. 


The Tipton Times of August 19 is the Fifty-second An- 
niversary edition of this paper. This is a twenty-four page 
issue devoted to local news, descriptive articles, and historical 
sketches of Moniteau county institutions and people. Messrs. 
Everett Pizer and Son are the publishers of The Times. 





On July 29, 1927, the Boonville Advertiser, owned and 
published by Edgar C. Nelson, issued its Third Annual 
Rural Life edition. This is a magazine section of sixty-four 
pages, and is devoted to the interests of the rural population 
of Cooper, Howard, and near-by counties. It contains 
articles of descriptive, historical, and scientific nature. 


MEMORIAL TO BISHOP TUTTLE 


Initial steps toward construction of an elaborate mem- 
orial to the late Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, former presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, were instituted 
recently when the process of razing Schuyler House, parish 
center of Christ Church Cathedral, seat of the Missouri 
Diocese of the Church, was formally begun. 

The site of the old parish House will be utilized for the 
Memorial which will be of Gothic design harmonizing with 
the stately lines of the Cathedral and which will form a notable 
contribution to the group of civic and public buildings sur- 
rounding the projected Memorial Plaza. 

The memorial will be erected in two units. The first, 
six stories high and costing about $400,000, will be erected 
immediately. Later, when additional funds are available, 
six more floors and a spire effect will be added in front and three 
floors in the back, making the eventual roof 150 feet high. 





& 
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The present Cathedral spire at the opposite end of the group 
is 130 feet high. 

A campaign following Bishop Tuttle’s death in 1923 
provided a fund of $500,000 for a memorial, of which about 
$100,000 is to be set aside for an endowment of the structure. 
The cost of the second unit of the memorial has not been 
estimated. 

The first six floors of the memorial building will be com- 
pleted about January 1, 1928. Bedford stone will be used 
for the external walls and the main entrance. The building 
will be L-shaped, fronting 65 feet on Locust street, 106 feet 
on the alley and 95 feet on the southern side, fitting around 
the apse of the Cathedral with which it will be joined.. 2 le 
The building will constitute a fitting memorial to the life 
and work of the man who was bishop of the diocese for almost 
40 years, and presiding bishop of the Church for more than 20 
years.—Greater St. Louis, May, 1927. 


DALLAS COUNTY RAILROAD BONDS 


A few days ago Dallas county paid $15,000 on its ‘‘paper”’ 
railroad bonds, making a total of $105,000 in obligations 
against the county to be retired. There is yet $195,000 in 
bonds outstanding. 

Dallas county voted the railroad bonds in 1869. For 
fifty years the county fought payment, as the railroad never 
was built. The railroad for which the bonds were voted was 
the T aclede & Fort Scott, which was to extend from Lebanon, 
Mo., to Fort Scott, Kansas. The right of way was graded, 
but the rails never were laid. Other counties along the pro- 
posed railroad paid as dearly as Dallas county.—From the 
Kansas City Star, July 10, 1927. 


A SCOTT COUNTY INDIAN LEGEND 


Hon. H. A. Buehler, State Geologist, recently sent The 
State Historical Society a letter from Mr. William H. Tanner 
of Sikeston, Missouri, in which he quotes an Indian legend 
from Scott county, relating to an old lead mine there. Mr. 
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Buehler comments that there may be more or less truth in the 
possibility of getting lead in that region. Mr. Tanner’s letter 
follows: 

“There is an old and reliable Indian legend about a 
lead mine located in the Scott County Ozark hills some- 
where near Oran or Chaffee. 

“The Indian legend runs like this: Anyone wanting 
to buy lead for bullets, etc., would meet the Indians near 
Lone Rock just east of the Frisco railway and about half 
way between Oran and Chaffee and would wait there 
until the Indians went to the mines, dig out the lead, and 
bring it back to deliver to the buyer. It would take 
approximately two hours for the Indian to make the 
round trip, dig out the lead, and deliver, etc. 

“The lead was reported as being a high quality of 
ore, and did not need any melting or refining to use. It 
could be melted and used for bullets just as mined out 
of the ground. 

“When the Indians left this part of Missouri they 
filled up and destroyed the mine entrance, without show- 
ing anyone the mine.”’ 


THE FIRST POSTAL CAR 


The first postal car ever built in the United States was 
constructed in the Hannibal shops of the old Hannibal & 
St. Joseph railroad under the direction of George B. Nettle- 
ton, the superintendent. 

In the early '60’s, it is recalled, this railroad became 
congested with trans-continental mail and the Washington 
authorities appealed to Mr. Nettleton to devise a method of 
handling the mail more expeditiously. The first mail car, 
with bins to separate the letters destined for different places, 
was built. At that time St. Joseph handled large quantities 
of mail for the far West.—From the Kansas City Star, June 
26, 1927. 





— 
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MISSOURI HISTORICAL ARTICLES OF SPECIAL VALUE 


’ 


“Extracts from the Diary of Major Sibley,” appear in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, June, 1927. This is a letter written 
August 18, 1811, at Fort Osage, 300 miles up the Missouri 
river and describes the trip made into Indian territory by 
this pioneer Missourian. 

“Jaques D’Eglise on the Upper Missouri, 1791-1795,” by 
Abraham P. Nasatir, in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, June, 1927. An interesting account of the trading 
expeditions of D’Eglise from St. Louis to the west. Invalu- 
able documents edited by the same author follow this article. 


PLAN TO PRESERVE HISTORIC MCKENDREE CHAPEL 


Old McKendree chapel, the first Methodist Episcopal 
church west of the Mississippi River, is to be preserved as a 
shrine for Methodists of America. 

After nearly a half century of disuse, the church build- 
ing, erected northwest of Cape Girardeau in 1819 by a hand- 
ful of pioneer Methodists from Kentucky, will be restored and 
maintained according to plans now under way. 

Although founded as a unit of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, both branches of the denomination are co-operating 
in the plans to preserve it and half of the property is to be 
deeded to the Methodist Episcopal church, South. The 
Rev. W. O. Schulze, pastor in Cape Girardeau, the Rev. A. 
C. Johnson, presiding elder, and the Rev. William Stewart, 
pastor of New McKendree Church at Jackson, are members 
of the committee named by their respective conferences to 
arrange for preservation of the building. 

Located in a picturesque wooded tract and surrounded 
by huge oak trees, ten miles northwest of Cape Girardeau, 
the building, in poor repair and ill-kept, has been abandoned 
largely because it is off the main highways and removed from 
cities where younger, but larger churches flourish. 

It was built by Methodist pioneers who were determined 
to establish a church of the denomination in what was then 
“the West.” Records of the Methodist conference reports 
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show the building was completed in 1819, but as early as 
1805 meetings were held on the tract in open-air arbors, and 
these drew for the place the name of the Camp Ground. 


The building was dedicated by Bishop Enoch George at 
the first meeting of the newly organized conference west of the 
Mississippi. It was named in honor of Bishop McKendree, 
who had been head of the church in the Indiana district 
several years previous. 

Accounts of the early meetings have not been preserved 
except in records of the church conference. But it was the 
outstanding church in the district fifty years. The Rev. 
John Scripps, the first man in Cape Girardeau to be converted 
to the Methodist faith at the first service of that denomina- 
tion here, in his writings states the year 1819 ‘‘was one of 
note for us.”’ 

Land transfers show William Williams, who migrated 
from Kentucky in 1802, deeded the 2-acre tract on which the 
building stands to a board of trustees with the provision that 
it be held ‘‘in trust and confidence that they shall at all times 
permit such ministers and preachers belonging to the Methodist 
Episcopal church of the United States of America to preach 
and expound God’s word.” 

The building was constructed of huge poplar logs. A 
large stove fireplace stood at one end in the early days and 
the seats were rough-hewn split logs. In later years, the 
logs were covered with siding, the fireplace was allowed to 
collapse, and the log seats were replaced with board benches. 
The road which once led to the church has been closed and 
visitors reach it only through a meadow. 


Preservation plans call for the replacing of the building 
in its former state, with the removal of the siding and rebuild- 
ing of the fireplace. 

While the oldest Methodist church, the chapel was not 
the first Protestant church west of the Mississippi. This 
honor is claimed for a Baptist church erected four miles 
away. This building, however, is no longer standing.— 
From the Kansas City Times, June 10, 1927. 
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DONATION OF HAMILTON NEWSPAPERS 


The Society has again benefited through the donation 
of a file of an early Missouri newspapers, the Hamilton News- 
Graphic. Mr. E. C. Marens, of Kansas City, donated fifteen 
volumes of this paper which cover the period from August, 
1877, to July, 1882, and from July, 1884, to March, 1898. 
All volumes are in a good state of preservation, and will 
augment to a considerable degree the value and usefulness of 
the Society’s files. 


HANNIBAL AND ST. JOSEPH RAILROAD MONUMENT 


An old monument to the memory of the pioneer heroes 
who blazed the trail of civilization in Missouri seventy years 
ago can be found about five miles east of Chillicothe. 

The monument, almost obscured in a clump of weeds 
near a curve in the highway, is a five-foot column resting on 
a small concrete base. A stone is on top of the shaft. This 
simple inscription can be read on the column: 

“Construction forces from Hannibal on the east and St. 
Joseph on the west met at this point at 7 a. m., February 13, 
1859, and made the connection which completed the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph Railroad across the state of Missouri.”—Kansas 
City Star, July 31, 1927. 


FEDERAL AID SOLICITED IN OBTAINING AERIAL PICTURES OF 
HISTORIC TRAILS 

Through the efforts of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association an attempt is being made to enlist the co-operation 
of the Federal Government in obtaining aerial photographs of 
historic routes west of the Mississippi river. 

The notable success recently achieved by the Federal 
Government in Alaska by means of the aerial photographic 
process gave rise to the movement sponsored by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association. This organization 
is acting through the historical societies of the Pacific coast 
and middle west, each of which is submitting to President 
Coolidge a petition. 
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Some of the points brought out in the petition are: 

Much historical source material may be perfected by 
adding thereto the photograph of the terrain covered by the 
surveys. 

Each of the important historic routes traverses several 
states, which seems to justify the application of Federal 
authority to the enterprise. 

The interest of young people in the geography and history 
of these routes and of the Great West which these routes and 
trails symbolize, would be awakened by using these pictures 
in textbooks and in movies. 

And finally, education would benefit immeasurably. 

Only those routes of recognized historical significance, 
as that of Lewis and Clark and the Santa Fe Trail, would 
be considered. 


THE FOUNDING OF MEXICO, MISSOURI 


Ninety years ago, on June 13, 1837, the site was cleared 
for the first store building in what is now the city of Mexico. 
Judge John B. Morris, the father of thirteen children, and 
first county and circuit clerk of Audrain county, engaged 
George Bomar to build him a store building. John P. Jesse, 
J. E. Willingham, later the first sheriff of the county, and EF. 
M. Mansfield, who gave the courthouse square property, 
began clearing the land for Judge Morris. A memorial 
marker on the courthouse square honors the first ‘‘city father,”’ 
Judge Morris. The town was incorporated twenty years 
later, on February 17, 1857. 


MISSOURI LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALITIES 


At a meeting of the mayors of Missouri cities called by 
the University of Missouri in Columbia on May 24, the Mis- 
souri League of Municipalities was organized. The plan of 
organization calls for the united action of Missouri cities on 
problems of city planning, ordinance making, traffic regula- 
tion, and licensing. It is hoped that greater uniformity in 
city government and city development may be obtained 
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through the concerted action of the cities represented. The 
organization is modeled on that of the St. Louis League of 
Municipalities formed about nine years ago. The latter 
organization has brought about greater co-operation between 
the cities of St. Louis county. The officers of the new associa- 
tion are: President, Eugene D. Ruth, Jr., mayor of Uni- 
versity City; first vice-president, Rush H. Lindbaugh, city 
attorney of Cape Girardeau; second vice-president, Lelie F. 
Hutchens, mayor of Warrensburg. The board of trustees is 
composed of six members. 


OLD LINN COUNTY LANDMARK PASSES 


Hewn out of huge logs from the virgin forest of North 
Missouri in 1841, eighty-six years ago, the oldest and probably 
the last covered bridge of North Missouri will give way toa 
modern structure. 

The bridge spans Locust Creek between Meadville and 
Laclede on Route No. 8. Old county records of eighty-six 
years ago show the bridge was erected at a cost of $873. 
It is estimated the new structure will cost about $40,000.— 
Kansas City Star, May 30, 1927. 


COLONEL CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 


The eyes of the world were recently turned toward Cap- 
tain (now Colonel) Charles A. Lindbergh, daring air mail 
pilot, who alone made the first non-stop airplane flight from 
New York to Paris on May 20-21, 1927. Heralded through- 
out the entire world as the most important event in air 
progress since the invention of the airplane this flight has 
paved the way for future advancement. Of almost as great 
importance is the result in Franco-American diplomacy, for 
Col. Lindbergh’s unassuming modesty and sincere frankness 
won the hearts of the French people not only for himself but 
for his country. Other European capitals feted him and all 
continental peoples honored him. He was decorated by 
learned societies and sovereigns. On his return to America 
his reception was stupendous, and has never been equaled. 
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Missouri took part in honoring this hero for he had made St. 
Louis his home since October, 1925. He held the rank of 
captain in the Missouri National Guard, and was flight com- 
mander of the 110th Observation Squadron. He unselfishly 
shares all honors with his plane ‘The Spirit of St. Louis.” 
The successful achievement of Col. Lindbergh has placed his 
name among those of the immortals and has made him the 
ace of air pilots. 


A SLOGAN FOR MISSOURI 


In the search for a slogan for the State of Missouri, 
which has been conducted from time to time over radio 
station WOS, Jefferson City, Harry M. Dungan of this city 
(Oregon) has come forward with a suggestion that contains 
many possibilities. 

Mr. Dungan believes that ‘‘Missouri, the Balance Whee | 
State,” would be an apt nickname for the state, comparing 
favorably with such slogans as ‘‘Empire State” for New York 
and ‘‘Keystone State” for Pennsylvania. 

“While this is original with me,’’ Mr. Dungan stated in a 
recent letter to Jewell Mayes, secretary of the state board of 
agriculture, at Jefferson City, “I shall be disappointed if I 
learn that it has never been proposed by anyone else. I 
wish to state some reasons why this is descriptive of Mis- 
souri. 

“1. The Missouri Compromise was the best that could 
be done at the time; probably avoided serious trouble. 

“2. Missouri stayed in the Union in 1861. 

“3. No new ‘ism’ or ‘fad’ in religion or any other line 
has ever siartcd in Missouri and got very far. 

“4. Missouri had a state bank forty years and lost not 
a dollar; other states had such a system that beggared de- 
positors. 

“5. Missouri, in the great progressive wave that swept 
over the U. S. in 1912, gave the largest numerical majority 
for Taft over Roosevelt of any state in the Union. 

“6. Missouri has been on the winning side in the lats 
six presidential elections. 
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“7. Geographic location, river transportation, a state 
of both corn and cotton, the state that has two Federal 
Reserve Banks; only twelve in the United States. 

“8. Missouri is fundamentally powerful and conserva- 
tive in nearly every line, mentally, or educationally, financially, 
and in other lines.” 

And it might be added that the Cardinals are the base 
ball champions, and a Missouri Guardsman, Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, for his solo flight from New York to Paris, is the 
outstanding hero of his time. 

Mr. Dungan’s suggested slogan made a most favorable 
impression, Mr. Mayes wrote in reply, and he stated that an 
effort would be made this summer to adopt a state slogan that 
will have the elements of popularity as well as of truth.— 
Oregon, Holt County Sentinel, July 22, 1927. 


CLINTON (MO.) D. A. R. HONOR GEORGE TIMMONS 


A bronze marker was unveiled at Bethlehem Cemetery, 
near Clinton, Missouri, on July 5th, by the D. A. R., over 
the grave of George Timmons, a soldier of the American 
Revolution. He was born in Frederick county, Virginia, in 
1754. He was one of Missouri’s early pioneers, and lived in 
this state at the time of his death, in 1840. 


“HUCK FINN” STILL A BEST SELLER 


Approximately 50,000 copies of Huck Finn were sold 
last year, according to Harpers. This is a larger sale than 
the average best seller enjoys. 


SALT FORK CEMETERY CLUB OF COOPER COUNTY 
PRESERVES HISTORY 


For years the historic church and cemetery on Highway 
No. 40, near Nelson and Blackwater, Missouri, were deserted 
and unused. Then a group of Cooper county women organ- 
ized the Salt Fork Cemetery Club, purchased the building 
and the four acres surrounding it and transformed them into 
a popular community center, according to Mrs. Maud V. 
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Henderson, editor of the LaPlata Home Press, writing in the 
Kansas City Journal of July 25, 1927. 

This was formerly the Salt Fork Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, and was organized in 1833. . The first build- 
ing of hewed logs with low ceiling and tiny windows was 
destroyed by prairie fires in 1847. It was adequate for the 
simple needs of the early congregation, for it had first met 
beneath a grape arbor. Mrs. E. E. McGuire, a leader in 
the club’s activities, relates that the first ruling elders, William 
Burke and William B. Wear, arranged for winter meetings in 
their own homes and in those of the Finleys and Wallaces. 

The club has cleared the ground of underbrush, leveled 
the ground, and marked many of the graves. An annual 
homecoming day has been celebrated for some time, and this 
year was held on July 31. 


“WILD BILL” HICKOK 

A series of articles which turn the light of historical 
accuracy on many of the events in the life of “Wild Bill” 
Hickok, a pioneer character well known in Missouri, appears 
in the Nebraska History Magazine, April-June, 1927. The 
primary object of this series ‘“‘has been the restoration and 
correction of Nebraska history in one of its important pioneer 
episodes,” and in particular is a discussion of the Wild Bill 
—McCanles Tragedy. The original Wild Bill story, as well 
as its later versions, have been critically analyzed by the com- 
piler, Mr. Addison E. Sheldon, secretary of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, and his associates. 

Kansas City Times, August 13, 1927: Topeka, August 
12. Howard Hickok of Neola, Ia., is in Topeka, gathering 
material to substantiate the popular conception of his uncle, 
“Wild Bill” Hickok, as a plainsman, scout and officer. The 
Nebraska State Historical Society recently gave out a state- 
ment from facts gathered by its agents that ‘Wild Bill’’ was 
not the fearless fighter and foe of outlawry of history. Rather, 
the Nebraska Society indicated Hickok was a coward and 
ruthless murderer of unsuspecting persons. 
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Mr. Hickok visited today with W. E. Connelly, secretary 
of the Kansas Historical Society. ‘‘Wild Bill’? Hickok lived 
many years in Abilene, Hays, and Dodge City, and played a 
prominent part in official affairs in the cattle days of Central 
and Western Kansas. J. B. Edwards of Abilene, a clerk of 
the house of representatives several sessions, was a personal 
friend of Hickok and has made a special study of the plains- 
man’s life in Kansas. 

Howard Hickok is gathering the facts as they are avail- 
able in the historical records here relative to his uncle’s 
character and will go to Abilene to see Edwards and any others 
he may find who can give him accurate information about 
“Wild Bill.” 


Chicago, July 2. Special to St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Fifty-one years after his death, Illinois will put up a 
monument to one of its sons, noted in the '60s and ’70s as 
the quickest gunman that ever juggled a Colts. The Legis- 
lature has appropriated $8,000 for a monument to ‘Wild 
Bill” Hickok, in his native town, Winchester, Scott county. 
“Wild Bill’ was born there in the early '40s. As a scout and 
marshal of a ‘“‘bad’’ Kansas town, he killed some 30 bad men. 


TABERVILLE CELEBRATES 75TH BIRTHDAY 


Taberville, on the north bank of the Osage River, in St. 
Clair county, will celebrate the 75th anniversary of its found- 
ing with a homecoming picnic August 26-27. Before the 
advent of railroads in Southwest Missouri, Taberville was an 
important steamboat shipping point, situated as it was at the 
head of the Osage river navigation. Boats stopped there 
from St. Louis and other points. When the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas railroad was built in 1870, and Taberville was missed 
nine miles, the little town ceased to grow.—Kansas City 
Star, August 14, 1927. 
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SALINE COUNTY’S WAR MEMORIAL 


Saline county is to honor her World War heroes by the 
erection of a memorial statue on the courthouse yard in 
Marshall. It is to be a bronze figure of an American dough- 
boy on a base of granite, the height over all being fifteen feet. 
The cost of the memorial is to be met by an appropriation 
of $1,000 by the county court of Saline county, and an addi- 
tional $1,000 by the State of Missouri, plus $600 or $700 to 
be raised by private donation. It is planned to have the dedica- 
tion ceremonies on American Legion Day, in October. 


ARROW ROCK ACADEMY 

Minutes of a meeting of the trustees of the Arrow Rock 
Academy more than eighty-five years ago were found the other 
day in an old home southwest of Arrow Rock by Paul Biggs, 
the tavern’s historian, says the Marshall Democrat-News. 
The record was in a paper-backed book. The Arrow Rock 
Academy was a woman’s school, believed to be the second of 
its kind west of the Mississippi river. Part of the building 
still is standing and is used as a dwelling.—Kansas City 
Times, August 16, 1927. 


THE LENGTH OF THE MISSOURI AND MISSISSIPPI 

The length of the Missouri River, from its source to the 
point where it empties into the Mississippi River, has been 
determined from reliable sources as 2,945 miles, the Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, stated orally on August 7. 

The length of the Mississippi River, from Lake Itasca 
to the Gulf of Mexico, was estimated at 2,486 miles, and the 
total length of the Missouri-Mississippi River, from the 
source of the Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico, at 4,221 miles. 
Washington, D. C., United States Daily, August 18, 1927. 


A LINCOLN-SIGEL EPISODE 
New York, Aug. 23.—(A. P.)—When desertions and 
unrest were almost wrecking the Union army, Abraham 
Lincoln turned a rebuke to Maj. Gen. Franz Sigel, of the 
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Eleventh corps, into an humble apology, it was disclosed in 
confidential letters of the martyred president, made public 
today. 

The letters were brought here from Europe by Harry F. 
Marks, dealer in rare books. 

In his letter to Major General Sigel, an officer of a unit 
composed largely of Germans, President Lincoln said: 

“General Schurz believes I was a little cross in my late 
note to you. If I was, I ask your pardon. If I do get upa 
little temper I have no sufficient time to keep it up.” 

The apologetic letter from Lincoln was in reply to one 
addressed to him by General Sigel January 23, 1863, revealing, 
dangerous unrest among the officers of the Eleventh corps. 
The Sigel letter also is in possession of Mr. Marks.—Kansas 
City Journal, August 24, 1927. 


STATUE OF JOSEPH BALDWIN 

Kirksville, Mo., Aug. 27.—A bronze statue of Joseph 
Baldwin, founder of the first normal school here in 1867, 
will be unveiled on the campus of the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College October 20. 

The statue is being made by Leonard Curnelle of Chicago, 
and soon will be ready to place on its granite pedestal. The 
$6,000 to pay for the statue is being obtained from the alumni, 
students, and faculty of the State Teachers College. 

Mr. Baldwin began the first normal here with six teachers 
and an enrollment of 140 students. In 1870 his school became 
a state normal. This year the enrollment is about 4,000, 
and in the sixty years since the college was established about 
30,000 have matriculated in the institution. 

Baldwin Hall, the main building on the college campus, 


was destroyed by fire in January, 1924.—Kansas City Star, 
August 28, 1927. 


VERNON COUNTY CELEBRATES SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 
The seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of Vernon 
county was celebrated at Nevada on September 5 and 6, 
by 25,000 residents and former residents of the county. 
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Reminders of frontier days were the chief attraction and many 
pioneer settlers were present. Chief Bacon Rind, of the 
Osages, was a visitor from Oklahoma, and was a participant 
in the celebration. His father, Chief Washeha, was the ruler 
of the Osages in the area that is now Vernon county when he 
was born. One of the most interesting antiques exhibited 
was a piano said to have been manufactured in 1820, and 
brought to Missouri, in 1840, by a Baptist missionary named 
Welsh. It is soon to be moved to the Old Tavern at Arrow 
Rock. 


ANNIVERSARY OF NEW HOPE BAPTIST CHURCH 


A homecoming at the New Hope Baptist church, near 
Holt, celebrated the ninety-eighth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of this rural church and recalled the passing of old 
Haynesville, once a prosperous country town, which has 
vanished from the face of the earth, not even a filling station 
marking the spot where once there were business establish- 
ments, a two-story brick hotel, a factory, four churches and 
several homes. The factory has long since closed its doors 
The hotel has been demolished. All but one of the churches 
has closed its doors. 

Riley H. Clark, now conducting a shoe shop in Lawson, 
was one of the last business men of Haynesville, where he 
operated a stirrup factory. The stirrups were made of ash, 
which at one time grew in abundance in the vicinity which 
was once Haynesville. But the ash became scarce, wooden 
stirrups went out of general use and the factory closed its doors. 

The building of Holt on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad caused the passing of old Haynesville. The 
railroad passed it up, there were no good highways and the 
handicap was too much. 

The New Hope church, in which services are no longer 
held regularly, is a brick structure, rebuilt, but containing 
some of the brick of the original church, which was built in 
1829.— Kansas City Times, August 19, 1927. 
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SAI.EM PRIMITIVE BAPTIST ASSOCIATION OBSERVES 
ITS CENTENNIAL 


The organization of the Salem Primitive Baptist Associa- 
tion in 1827 was commemorated by a centennial celebra- 
tion held at Goshen church, seven miles south of Ashland in 
Boone county, on September 4, 1927. This is one of the 
very few Baptist associations in Missouri to attain this age. 
Until the split in 1827 over the question of foreign missions, 
the Baptist denomination was all in one. In 1826, however, 
the first active dissention appeared, and the following year 
the division into Missionary Baptists and Primitive Baptists 
took place. Endeavors to reconcile the two wings of the 
denomination were made as late as 1837, but they were un- 
availing. 


THE LIFE AND PAPERS OF FREDERICK BATES 


Edited by Thomas M. Marshall 


(2 Vols.; Missouri Historical Society Publications, 
St. Louis, 1926.) 


In presenting an intimate personal record of Frederick 
Bates these papers contribute much to our knowledge of 
affairs in the early history of our state. In the period in 
which he was in Louisiana Territory and Missouri political 
issues were established and determined by personalities. 
Bates has the distinction of being one of the few outstanding 
personalities. His position as territorial secretary, land 
commissioner, lawyer, politician, land owner, and finally, 
Governor of Missouri, mark him as one of the leaders of 
public opinion. 

His views on Indian affairs, the land question, the develop- 
ment of mineral resources, as well as on the social life and 
customs of the people are indicative of his insight and keen 
understanding. All are admirably expressed in the letters 
and papers in this collection. 

His administration as territorial secretary had given him 
experience in administration, and made him many friends. 
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Thus it was that after the expiration of Alexander McNair’s 
term as the first governor of Missouri, Bates was urged to 
seek this office. In 1824 he entered the race. The rival 
candidate was William Henry Ashley, the noted trader, a 
strong opponent who was well versed in politics, having been 
elected lieutenant governor of Missouri in 1820. The result 
of the election was victory for Bates, and he entered office in 
November, 1824. 

The administration of Governor Bates is remembered 
chiefly because of two acts: His veto of a bill to prevent 
dueling, and his refusal to receive Lafayette officially when 
he visited St. Louis. In all his public acts his sincerity and 
integrity are notable, and sustain his enviable reputation. 
He did not live out his term of office, but died on August 4, 
1825, of pleurisy. He was buried at Thornhill, his country 
estate near St. Louis. 

The period covered by these papers is from 1797 to 1825. 
They begin with his journey to Detroit to start work and end 
just a few months before his death, thus covering practically 
all of his active public life. The letters written during his 
acting-governorships give an invaluable insight into Missouri 
politics and social institutions during the territorial period, 
and they reflect his mature judgment and sincere honesty. 
These papers will gain for Frederick Bates a higher place in 
the history of the west. 

The Bates papers were collected and preserved for several 
years by Miss Lucia Lee Bates, of Ironton, Missouri, a 
grand-daughter of Frederick Bates, but were later presented to 
the Missouri Historical Society, where they reposed for 
several years. It is particularly fortunate that their publica- 
tion is now made possible through the generosity of Mr. Wil- 
liam K. Bixby, president of the society, who has given a 
fund for the publication of such documents in its possession, 
and through the work of Dr. Marshall, secretary of the Society, 
who edited them. 
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PERSONALS 


JouNn L. BrapLey: Born at Knoxville, Tenn., in 1852; 
died at Desloge, Missouri, June 9, 1927. He settled in Mis- 
souri in 1857. In 1898 he was elected to the Missouri House 
of Representatives from St. Francois county, and was elected 
to the Senate in 1902. Four years later he was re-elected 
and served until 1911. For ten years he was deputy state 
labor commissioner, serving during the administrations of 
Governors Gardner, Major and Hyde. 

BENJAMIN F. BusH: Born in Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, 
July 5, 1860; died in St. Louis, Missouri, July 29, 1927. He 
entered railway work at an early age. He was connected at 
one time with the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific 
railways, and was president of the Western Maryland railway 
for four years. In 1911 he was elected president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Iron Mountain railway and two years later 
was made president of the Denver and Rio Grande and also 
the Western Pacific. From 1915 to June, 1917, he was sole 
receiver of the Missouri Pacific and Iron Mountain. Upon 
its reorganization he was made president. When the federal 
government took over the railroads in 1918 he was named as 
regional director of the southwest region. He held this 
position until the railways were returned to corporate con- 
trol in 1920. In April, 1923, he was made chairman of the 
board of directors of the Missouri Pacific railway, and one 
year later he retired. Mr. Bush was a member of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. 


HoMER CALKINS: Born in Tippecanoe county, Indiana, 
September 9, 1840; died in Union, Missouri, July 27, 1927. 
At an early age he moved with his parents to Kankakee, 
Illinois, from where he went to Chicago to learn the printer’s 
trade. At the outbreak of the Civil war he enlisted in the 
12th Illinois cavalry and served until the end of the war. 
He came to Missouri in 1869 and located near Shotwell, a 
town no longer in existence. He taught school in Franklin 
county for more than twenty-five terms, and had previously 
taught one term in Illinois. In 1882 and 1883 he was rep- 
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resentative in the State legislature. In 1893 he moved to 
Union and kecame associated with the late Clark Brown in 
the publication of the Union Tribune until 1899. At that 
time he purchased the Pacific Transcript, and continued as 
its editor until his retirement in 1921. He was a member 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

CHARLES GorDON GoopniGHT: Born December 8, 
1869, near Monserrat, Missouri; died August 14, 1927, at 
Warrensburg, Missouri. He was educated in the public 
schools of his native county. From 1914 to 1918 he served 
as recorder of deeds of Johnson county. In 1922 he was 
elected as representative of Jefferson county in the General 
Assembly, and in 1924 was re-elected. 

Mr. CHARLES J. HENNINGER: Born in Basel, Switzer- 
land, August 26, 1856; died in Wellston, Missouri, July 30, 
1927. He began his newspaper career in the office of his 
father who gained wide distinction as the editor of the Daily 
Basler Nachrichten, which he published from 1851 to 1869. 
The following year the Henninger family came to the United 
States, and settled in St. Louis. Mr. Henninger took a trip 
to the West, and after his return to St. Louis re-entered 
newspaper work. In 1886 he took charge of the St. Louis 
County Waechter, and held this position until 1888 when he 
became general manager of the Clayton Argus. In 1902 he 
established the St. Louis County Herald, at Wellston, and 
continued as its editor until the time of his death. He was 
president of the Wellston Business Men’s League, and pres- 
ident and founder of both the Wellston Chamber of Commerce 
and the Page-Hodiamont Chamber of Commerce. In 1900 
he helped to organize the Republican Editorial Association 
of Missouri. He was also president of the United Editorial 
Association, a national organization. 

Irwin R. Kirkwoop: Born in Hartford county, Mary- 
land, December 30, 1878; died at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, August 29, 1927. He was educated in public and 
private schools and spent his young manhood in Baltimore. 
He moved to Kansas City in 1905 as a salesman for the B. T. 
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Whipple Real Estate Company, and later became associated 
with Fred Hornbeck in the sale of the Orient railroad lands 
in Texas. In 1912 Mr. Kirkwood followed Colonel Roosevelt 
in the Progressive movement and became national committee- 
man for that party in Missouri. Following the death of Mr. 
William Rockhill Nelson, founder of the Kansas City Star, 
in 1915, Mr. Kirkwood became associated in the direction of 
the Star as representative of the trustees of the estate, and in 
1924 he became editor. Shortly after this he was elected a 
director of the Associated Press. During the World War 
he served as a private at Camp Joseph E. Johnston, at Jack- 
sonville, Florida. He was a member of the American Legion 
and the Reserve Officers Association. He was a major in 
the reserve officers corps. .He had been actively interested 
in the production and promotion of civic enterprises in Kansas 
City and had contributed to many community projects. 
Hanavu W. Logs: Born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
died in St. Louis, Missouri, July 6, 1927. He attended the 
University of Missouri after having received his preparatory 
education in the East. He received the degree of A. B. in 
1883, and that of A. M. in 1886. He then studied medicine 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York City, 
and was graduated in 1888. After practicing medicine in 
St. Joseph he moved to St. Louis in 1890 and soon became a 
member of the faculty of St. Louis University. He was made 
dean in 1913 when Marion Sims College and the Beaumont 
Medical college were consolidated into the present medical 
school. After his appointment in 1917 as major in the Medical 
Reserve Corps, Dr. Loeb wrote a handbook known as‘‘ Military 
Surgery of the Ear, Nose, and Throat,” an adaptation of his 
previous work: ‘Operative Surgery of the Ear, Nose and 
Throat.” He was secretary of the American Board of Otol- 
aryngology, editor of the Annals of Otology, Rhinology, and 
Laryngology, and a contributor to numerous scientific journals. 
He was a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
Davip May: Born in Kaiserslautern, Germany, in 
1848; died at Charlevoix, Michigan, July 22, 1927. He came 
to America at the age of fifteen. He began work asa clerk ina 
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store in Hartford, Indiana, and two years later was made a 
partner. In 1877 he went to Manitou, Colorado, for his 
health, and when silver was discovered near Leadville he 
opened a store there. His success was almost immediate and 
he soon opened another store in Denver. In 1891 he came to 
St. Louis and entered business there. The stores of which 
he was head are located at St. Louis, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
Denver, and Akron. 

NicHoLas DAwson THURMOND: Born in Pike county, 
Missouri, October 30, 1843; died in Fulton, Missouri, April 
2, 1927. He was educated in the public schools of Pike 
county. In the summer of 1862 he enlisted in the Confederate 
army and served under Col. Porter until the command was 
disbanded in the fall. Then he entered Westminster College, 
where he studied for five months before going to Center 
College at Danville, Kentucky. He attended this school 
until 1864 and rejoined the Confederate army, this time 
serving under General Price until he was wounded and dis- 
charged. In 1865 he enlisted under General Shelby, and 
remained in service until the end of the war. He re-entered 
Westminster College, and was graduated in 1867. He then 
went to Paynesville and founded Forgey Seminary which 
he conducted for four years. He was admitted to the bar in 
1876, and in 1880 was a presidential elector, in 1892 a delegate 
to the Democratic State Convention. In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed the first judge of the circuit composed of Boone and 
Callaway counties. He was prosecuting attorney of Callaway 
county for three terms, and was representative in the General 
Assembly in 1885 and 1889. He was formerly a member of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


MISSOURIANS IN NEW MEXICO 


By E. W. Stephens, in letter written from Santa Fe, New Mexico, for the 
Columbia Daily Tribune, May 19, 1927. 


Especially interesting is Santa Fe to- Missourians, for it was here 
in 1846, over 80 years ago, A. W. Doniphan, the brilliant Missouri lawyer, 
gathered his brigade of gallant young Missourians in the Mexican war upon 
the most chivalrous military march ever made. It was here that not only 
Missourians achieved lustre for themselves, but started New Mexico 
upon its career of life and statehood. For with that early history the 
names of such men as Frank P. Blair, who was one of the first United 
States attorneys of this state, General Sterling Price, Willard P. Hall and 
a gallaxy of others famous in the history of Missouri are linked. Two 
graduates of Missouri University in 1859, Stephen B. Elkins and Thomas 
B. Catron, achieved fame here, one a delegate from New Mexico territory, 
the other as senator from New Mexico state. Later Thomas F. Conway, 
university graduate and a native of Columbia, became in 1872 attorney- 
general, and still another University of Missouri graduate, in 1893, N. B. 
Laughlin, judge of one of its highest courts. Only today I had the pleasure 
of meeting in the state capitol here Judge H. L. Bickley, graduate of the 
University of Missouri in 1895, now a member of the supreme court. He 
married Miss Ruth Phillips, daughter of Hiram C. Phillips of Boone county. 
Judge Bickley once resided in Mexico, Mo. Kit Carson, the great pioneer, 
was a contribution of Missouri. He came from Howard county, where he 
has relatives now living. 


The present governor of New Mexico, the Honorable Richard C. 
Dillon, is a Missourian, having been born in St. Louis. Other governors 
of New Mexico have been Missourians; among them, S. W. Kearney, in 
1846; Charles Bent, also governor in 1846, and who was murdered by the 
Indians, his head cut from his body and used like a football by the savages; 
William Carr Lane, in 1852; Henry Connelly in 1861; W. T. Thornton 
in 1893. 


Not only New Mexico but other western states have enlisted ex- 
citizens of Missouri for the place of governor. The first governor of Cali- 
fornia, Peter H. Burnett, was a Missourian and one of the commissioners 
who located the University at Columbia. The present governor of Arizona, 
Hunt, was born and reared to manhood at Huntsville, Mo. Henry S. 
Waldo was attorney-general of New Mexico in 1878 and Dr. David Waldo 
was one of its most eminent pioneer officials. This entire west is debtor 
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to Missouri not only for many of its leaders and public officials, but for 
many thousands of its citizens. 

Missouri is the mother of states, especially of western states, where 
thousands of her citizens located and thousands of their descendants still 
reside and do her honor. 

A Missourian, like the writer, who travels through the west, returns 
to his home proud of his native state and its contribution to the civilization 
of his country. 


MARK TWAIN AS LOBBYIST 


From the Reminiscences of ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ Cannon, veteran Congressman, 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 29, 1927. 


........"Among all the lobbyists you have met, both old style and 
new,” I inquired, “is there any you recall that you liked?” 

“Yes,’’ smiled Uncle Joe. “Mark Twain.” 

“At any rate Mark called himself a lobbyist. He flaunted the title 
zestfully. He almost bragged that he came to Washington to lobby for a 
bill, and not only that, but he was frank to say that he had an interest of 
his own in the measure. 

“Open and unabashed as he was, he was one of the most influential 
lobbyists I ever met. He had great influence on members of Congress, 
and no better proof of it could be given than the fact that other interests 
tried to take advantage of his pull to hang their own schemes on to his 
bill in the guise of amendments, expecting that his popularity would pull 
them all through. 

‘When he discovered this he got mad. The measure was the copy- 
right bill for the protection of authors, and the personal interest which 
Mark Twain almost boastfully avowed was his interest in getting his own 
works protected. Hewasthe sort of lobbyist I like. There was no altruis- 
tic humbug about him. When he found that other interests were trying 
to board his band wagon he came into the Speaker’s room—he used to 
come there every day—in considerable heat and burst out: 

* ‘See here, Uncle Joe, does every fellow who comes here get hitched 
up to a train he does not want to pull? I came down here to pull the copy- 
right bill through Congress because I want the copyright on my literary 
work extended so that I can keep the benefits to myself and family and 
not let the pirates get it. I hitched my locomotive to that car, and just 
when the locomotive got under way it had to be halted to attach a new car, 
then another and another, until now the steam is getting low and the train 
is so long I don’t know that I want to pull it now with all sorts of cars 
attached which have no possible relation to the purpose I had in coming 
to Washington or the legislation I believe necessary for the protection of 
my literary work.’ 

“T replied that the experience he was undergoing was the usual one. 
Anybody who seems likely to get legislation passed will always find people 
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ready to help him by annexing their own fortunes to his. I didn’t mean 
lobbyists only. Congressmen who have tried in vain to get their own bills 
through are on the watch for some other bill that is sure to pass so that they 
can hitch their own measures on to it as riders. 


“It didn’t need much explanation or apology. Mark Twain knew 
human nature. He was quick to see the difficulties that surround legis- 
lative effort and he cared little for the fact, if he knew it, that the other 
fellow’s motives were not like his own—wisely selfish. But he still in- 
sisted that there ought to be several classes of trains in legislation as there 
are on the railroads so that real inspiration and ‘canned goods’ should not 
be hooked up together in the same train. I agreed with him, but those 
who were insisting on co-operating with him did not. They were all de- 
termined to get on the same train with so popular an engineer. 

“That was a stile I couldn't help him over, so he made the best of it 
and went on lobbying. I told him, ‘you are playing the part of your own 
Col. Sellers and trying to make me see there are millions in it.’ He en- 
thusiastically admitted it. His popularity was so great that he made 
converts wherever he met Congressmen, but this wasn’t enough for his 
energetic spirit. He wasn’t satisfied with meeting Congressmen in pairs 
or groups. He wanted to be where he could round them all up at once, 
and conceived the idea of going on the very floor of the House. Here, 
however, he ran up against those confounded ‘Cannon rules.’ Not only 
was it impossible for him to go on the floor in his own right, but it was not 
even possible for the Speaker to recognize any member who might desire 
to ask unanimous consent to admit him. 


“Mark studied those rules and discovered that the only exception 
was in the case of persons who had received the thanks of Congress. So 
he wrote to me and, acting as his own messenger, came into the Speaker's 
room one cold morning and laid the letter on my desk. Here it is,’’ and 
Uncle Joe handed it over for me to copy: 


“December 7, 1906. 
“Dear Uncle Joseph: 


“Please get me the thanks of Congress—not next week, but right away! 
It is very necessary. Do accomplish this for your affectionate old friend 
—and right away! By persuasion if you can, by violence if you must. 
For it is imperatively necessary that I get on the floor for two or three 
hours and talk to the members, man by man, in behalf of the support, 
encouragement and protection of one of the nation’s most valuable assets 
and industries—its literature. I have arguments with me—also a barrel. 
With liquid in it. 

“Get me a chance! Get me the thanks of Congress. Don’t wait for 
the others—there isn't time—furnish them to me yourself, and let Congress 
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ratify later. I have stayed away and let Congress alone for 71 years, and 
am entitled to the thanks. Congress knows this perfectly well; and I have 
long felt hurt that this quite proper and earned expression of gratitude 
has been merely felt by the House and never publicly uttered. 

“Send mean order on the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

“Quick! 

‘When shall I come? 

“With love and a benediction, 

“MARK TWAIN.” 


“I told him,’’ resumed Uncle Joe, ‘‘that I was embarrassed. The 
Cannon rules tied me up in this case as tightly as they tied him. ‘My joke 
must have been pretty clear,’ said Mark Twain ruefully, ‘for you got the 
point in one reading.’ 


“T said that I could fix it. I couldn’t take him into the House, but I 
could make the House come to him. I called by messenger—a colored 
man who has served every Speaker for the last thirty years and who 
knows all the members—and I said to Mark Twain: ‘I am in full sym- 
pathy with you and will help you lobby. Neal will take you to the Speaker’s 
private room, which is larger, more comfortable, and more convenient 
than this one. That room and the messenger are yours while you stay, 
and if you don’t break a quorum of the House it will be your own fault.’ 


“He installed himself in my room and the messenger went on the floor 
whispering to Champ Clark, Adam Bede and others on both sides of the 
House, and in a few minutes there was not a quorum on the floor. They 
were all crowding into the Speaker’s private room to see Mark Twain and 
promise him to vote for the copyright bill, for he allowed no admirer to 
escape. After the day’s session Mark came to me to say that those con- 
founded rules were not so bad after all, and that he didn’t object to a 
‘Czar’ who abdicated and allowed him to occupy the throne room. 


“Asa matter of fact, it was a better way of meeting the House than 
going on the floor would have been. Sooner or later Mark met in the 
Speaker's room about everybody he needed to meet. He was the center of 
attraction, could say whatever he pleased, answer everybody’s questions 
and talk as long as he liked, without being hampered by the necessity of 
whispering first to one man and then to another, as would have been the 
case on the floor. It was the only time in the history of the Speaker’s 
room that the Speaker turned it over to a self-confessed lobbyist and became 
merely a spectator of what was going on. 


“We sat together one night at a gridiron dinner where there was lots 
of fun at the expense of public men and we laughed at the burlesque skits. 
On leaving he invited me to lunch with him the next day. I replied I 
would be glad to come, but I never ate lunch. ‘So much the better,’ said 
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he, ‘neither do I. Come and we'll let George Harvey eat the lunch while 
we talk.’ We sacrificed Harvey’s stomach for an excuse to chat over old 
times. Geo. Harvey complained we were selfish, but Mark insisted we 
were true philosophers, and I agreed with him.” 


FIRST PONY EXPRESS RIDE 


From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, March 23, 1881. Reprinted by 
the Tribune from the St. Joseph News. 


In 1859 St. Joseph was the western terminus of railroad communica- 
tion. Beyond this the stage coach, the saddle horse, and the ox trains 
were the only means of commerce and communication with the Rocky 
mountains and the Pacific slope. In the winter of 1860 there was a Wall 
street lobby at Washington trying to get $5,000,000 for carrying the mail 
overland for one year between New York and San Francisco. The prop- 
osition was extremely cheeky, and Wm. H. Russell, backed by Secretary 
of War Floyd, resolved to give the lobby a cold shower bath. He there- 
fore offered to bet $200,000 that he could put on a mail line from Sacra- 
mento to St. Joseph that would make the distance—1,950 miles—in ten 
days. The bet was taken and the 8th of April fixed upon as the day of 
starting. Mr. Russell called upon his partner and general manager of 
business upon the plains, Mr. A. B. Miller, now a citizen of Denver, and 
stated what he had done, and asked if he could perform the feat. Miller 
replied: ‘‘Yes, sir; I will do it, and do it by a pony express.” To ac- 
complish this Mr. Miller purchased 300 of the fleetest horses he could find 
in the West, and employed 125 men. Eighty of these men were to be post- 
riders. These he selected with reference to their light weight and their 
known daring and courage. It was very essential that the horses should 
be loaded as light as possible; therefore the lighter the man the better. 
It was necessary that some portions of the route should be run at a rate of 
twenty miles an hour. The horses were stationed from ten to twenty 
miles apart, and each rider would be required to ride sixty miles. For the 
change of animals and the shifting of the mails two minutes were allowed. 
Where there were no stage stations at proper distances, tents sufficient to 
hold one man and two horses were provided. Indians would sometimes 
give chase, but their cayuse ponies made but sorry show in their stern 
chase after Miller’s thoroughbreds, many of which could make a mile in a 
minute and fifty seconds. 

All arrangements being completed, a signal gun on the steamer at 
Sacramento proclaimed the meridian of April 8, 1860—the hour for start- 
ing—when Border Ruffian, Mr. Miller’s private saddle-horse, with Billy 
Baker in the saddle, bounded away toward the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevadas and made his ride of twenty milesin 49 minutes. Thesnows were 
deep in the mountains, and one rider was lost for several days in a snow- 
storm, and after the Salt Lake valley was reached additional speed became 
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necessary to reach St. Joseph on time. From here al! went well until the 
Platte was to be crossed at Julesburg. The river was up and running 
rapidly, but the rider plunged his horse into the flood, only however, 
to mire in the quicksand and drown. The courier succeeded in reaching 
the shore with his mailbag in hand, and traveled ten miles on foot to reach 
the next relay. Johnny Fry, a popular rider of his day, was to make the 
finish. He had sixty miles to ride, with six horses to do it. When the 
last courier arrived at the sixty-mile post out from St. Joseph, he was one 
hour behind time. A heavy rain had set in, and the roads were slippery. 
Two hundred thousand dollars might turn upon a single minute. Fry 
had just two hours and thirty minutes in which to win. This was the 
finish of the longest race, for the largest stakes, ever won in America. 
When the time for his arrival was nearly up, at least 5,000 people stood 
upon the river bank, with eyes turned toward the woods from which the 
horse and rider should emerge into the open country in the rear of Elm- 
wood—one mile from the finish. Tick, tick, tick, went thousands of 
watches! Thetime was nearly up! But seven minutesremained! Hark! 
A shout goes up from the assembled multitude. ‘‘He comes! Hecomes!’’ 
The noble little mare, Sylph, the daughter of little Arthur, darts like an 
arrow from the bow and makes the run of the last mile in one minute and 
fifty seconds, landing upon the ferry boat with five minutes and a fraction 
to spare. 


PIERRE CHOUTEAU AND WILLIAM ASHLEY WERE TORCH BEARERS OF 
CIVILIZATION IN COOPER COUNTY 


By Roy D. Williams, from the Boonville Weekly Advertiser, January 28, 
1927. 


Leave Boonville with your speedometer set at naught and follow 
Federal Highway No. 40, the “air-line’’ westwardly toward Kansas City. 
When your speedometer shows 614 miles you wil! be entering upon a tract 
of land of romantic associations. 

This tract of thirty thousand arpens (an arpen is 1.28 acres) was given 
by the Osage Indians to Pierre Chouteau. The “‘air-line’’ concrete road 
meanders through this tract for 6.6 miles, passing out of it at the Lamine 
River bridge. In driving across the tract you will pass over Chouteau 
Creek, which takes its name from Pierre Chouteau. At the top of the 
hill, a scant mile from the creek, is a cross road leading to the right off the 
concrete road a half-mile to Chouteau Springs, which was sought by the 
early settlers for its health-giving waters. 

Maj. Pierre Chouteau was a brother of Auguste Chouteau, one of the 
founders of St. Louis, and must have been a man of parts and kindly dis- 
position. His tact and kindness are well evidenced by the fact that in 
1792 the Osage Indians presented him with a tract of land and a paper 
signed by the principal men of the Osages. The paper is as follows: 
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“Brother: As thou hast, since a long time, fed our wives and 
our children, and that thou hast always been good to us, and that 
thou hast always assisted us with thy advice, we have listened with 
pleasure to thy words, therefore, take thou on the River Lamine, the 
quantity of land which may suit thee; and no one can take it from thee, 
neither today nor ever. Thou mayest remain there, and thy bones 
shall never be troubled. Thou askest a paper from us, and our names; 
here it is. If our children do trouble thee, you have but to show this 
same paper; and if some nation disturbs thee, we are ready to defend 
thee. At the fort of Grand Osages, this 19th of March, 1792.’ 


Chouteau took thirty thousand arpens near the “River Lamine.” 
The southern boundary of the grant is about three miles south of Federal 
Highway No. 40, and extends to the Missouri River on the north, and is 
about ten miles long by six miles wide. 

The records of the General Land Office show that 30,000 arpens of 
land, commonly known by the name of the “Chouteau-Lamine Claim,” 
was granted by Charles Dehaulte DeLassus, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Upper Louisiana, to Pierre Chouteau, by concession, date November 28th, 
1799; thus Spain confirmed the gift of the Indians. 

When our government purchased the Louisiana Territory, this land 
passed under the dominion of the United States. This grant was con- 
firmed by the Act of Congress, approved July 4, 1836. 

Foremost in the fight for confirmation of this tract was William H. 
Ashley, a member of Congress. Ashley afterwards acquired this entire 
tract from Pierre Chouteau for about one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre. 

William H. Ashley was the first lieutenant-governor of Missouri, and 
was barely beaten in the race for governor by Frederick Bates (in 1824). 
General Ashley, in 1831, was elected as a Whig to the Twenty-second Con- 
gress, to fill out the unexpired term of Spencer Pettis, who was killed in a 
duel with Major Thomas Biddle. General Ashley was re-elected to the 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Congresses. No more picturesque char- 
acter was among Missouri pioneers, and well could these lines have been 

penned to him: 


“Inured to hardship—putting fear aside, 

His purpose dared, while yet our coasts were new, 
To press beyond the confines, and to hew 

The path of empire through a waste untried.” 


William H. Ashley, of Powhattan county, Virginia, came to the Mis- 
souri territory, or Upper Louisiana as it was then called, in 1803, when 
about eighteen years of age. He was a man of education, of property and 
of a bold and adventurous spirit. He was one of the promoters of the old 
Bank of St. Louis. 
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General Ashley participated in the War of 1812, and was brigadier- 
general of the Missouri militia. He founded the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company, and organized and personally conducted exploration and trad- 
ing expeditions to the headwaters of the Missouri and into the Rocky 
Mountains. He was the first man to bring a cannon to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, hauling it 1,200 miles with an ox team, and setting it up in one of the 
forts of his company. Governor Ashley's personal popularity was shown 
by the fact that keel and steam boats in great numbers were named in 
his honor, and ‘Ashley beaver” signified an extra-brand of beaver fur. 

Governor Ashley’s home on the tract was on the bluff overlooking the 
Missouri River, about six miles north of Federal Highway No. 40, in 
Lamine township, Cooper county. From his doorway he could see the 
waters of the Lamine River mingling with those of the mightier Missouri. 
Indian mounds almost surround the site of his home. From his house he 
could see the great river starting to bear upon its broad chest the com- 
merce of an inland empire to the sea. 

When Governor Ashley felt that death was near, tradition has it 
that he walked from his homestead along the river bluffs, examining the 
Indian mounds. His final directions were that he should be buried on the 
top of an Indian mound, in the bend of the “Great River” that he had 
loved so well. It is said that he stood upon the top of the mound, which 
is the highest point in that locality, and said he would be buried there, 
that he might see the boats land at Boonville and Arrow Rock. The 
Indian mound in which General Ashley is buried is now in an open pasture 
on the Wallace farm. 

The mound stands like a silent sentinel overlooking the great sweep 
of the Missouri River. From its sides grow forest trees, and the cattle 
roam at will upon the grave of this distinguished pioneer whose last resting 
place is unmarked and uncared for. 


‘"’M FROM MISSOURI’’—ANOTHER VERSION 


By Leonidas C. Dyer in the National Republic, reprinted in the Kansas 
City Star, June 28, 1927. 


Every person in the United States is familiar with the “I’m from Mis- 
souri” phrase, but few know its derivation. In the early '70s there lived 
in one of those wild Nevada mining towns an individual of such rare fighting 
ability that the whole country knew of his prowess and respected it. He 
was king of the community and his was a reign of terror. Quick on the 
trigger, he had a row of notches on his gun handle, but his specialty was 
at a rough and tumble. He was a native of Arkansas and was proud of 
the fact. He boasted much of the superiority of his native state. So, 
as the name pleased him, he was called ‘“‘Arkansaw.” He was built like a 
puma and his punch was like the kick of a mule. ‘Arkansaw’’ enjoyed 
the role of champion and handed out his wares in large and severe doses; 
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in fact, there were few men in the vicinity who had not been licked by the 
bully. And once was generally enough for a man. After that he spoke 
in a meek and subdued tone of voice in the presence of the man from 
Arkansas. 

One day there came into the saloon a stranger. A lanky, solemn- 
faced boy he was, in patched and faded blue overalls, and a great floppy- 
brimmed hat. He was a prospector from the hills and not a particularly 
successful one—judging by his looks. ‘‘Arkansaw” caught sight of the 
youth, who leaned against a post mournfully watching the roulette, and 
saw a prospect. He swaggered over to the stranger and tapped him on 
the shoulder. 

“You, kid,”’ he said, ‘‘you want to be mighty blamed careful how you're 
actin’ around here. I’m from Arkansaw, I am.” 

The young fellow cast a lazy, expressionless glance at the half-drunk 
man and turned his attention again to the wheel. The miners moved up 
to see ‘“‘Arkansaw’s”’ latest victim. 

“Say, you,” roared the man, “I’m say I’m from Arkansaw!”’ 

“Yes,” drawled the stranger, ‘I heard you the first time.’’ 

“Arkansaw’’ went into a wild rage. 

“You don’t know me, huh? Well, I eat ’em like you every morning 
before breakfast. I’m an old she-wolf from Arkansaw, I am, and the best 
two-handed man in the country.” 

The youth jerked off his coat and threw his old hat on the floor. 

“Well, by gosh!’ he said, ‘I’m from Missouri; you got to show me or 
I'll show you!” 

“‘Arkansaw” handed his gun to a bystander and rushed. He was 
met with a smash on the jaw that stunned him. Then the lanky stranger 
proceeded to give the bad man a sound threshing. When the combat 
ended the youth wasa hero. The miners carried him in triumph through 
the town. Thereafter if a person made a statement of doubtful veracity 
someone was apt to assert that he was from Missouri and had to be shown. 


THE COST OF LIVING IN 1859 


From the Union Republican-Tribune, May 13, 1927. 


The following prices on articles were found in an old ledger account of 
business done in Union, Missouri, in the year 1859: 
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In these accounts powdered sugar is often mentioned and it is listed 
from 50 cents to $1.00, but it does not give the number of pounds. It 
seems that the beer was shipped from St. Louis, and that it varied some in 
price. It must also be stated that cigars varied in price according to 
quality sold. From this account, it seems that oysters in small boxes 
sold for $2.38 per half dozen boxes. 

Rent in those days in Union must have been cheap. It says in the 
accounts three months rent, $18.75. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Holland herrings sold in those days for $3.25 per keg, but we cannot 
give the size of the keg. This is also true of such items as sardines, lobsters, 
crackers and seasoning sauces. 

During this time bread maintained a uniform price of 10 cents a loaf. 
The price of liquors varied only slightly, except that it was a little higher 
in 1860 than in 1859. It seems that tobacco maintained a price of about 
thirty cents per pound during this time. The record does not say what 
kind of tobacco was offered for sale. 


LEGEND OF CREVE COEUR LAKE 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, July 17, 1927. 


“How did Creve Coeur get its name?” 

T hen he was s told about the Indian chieftain who lived on the shore of 

the lake before it had any name known to the white people who, several 

generations ago, penetrated the wilderness as far as that point. Me-me- 

ton-wish was the daughter of the chief. Heart-whole and fancy-free was 

she until along came a handsome Frenchman who put up at her papa’s 

wigwam and made himself considerably at home. He was a valiant 

hunter, and that helped to make him popular with the Indians. He con- 
tributed to the family table and was by no means a nonpaying guest. 

Me-me-ton-wish fell in love with the paleface huntsman. Apparently, 

she looked like any other redskin maiden to him. The girl loved and 
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languished. Determined at last to win the young man’s heart if that were 
possible, she stole out one moonlit evening upon the trail along the bluff. 
The white youth had been out hunting and would return to the wigwam 
by that path. Me-me-ton-wish watched and waited. At last she saw 
her loved one approaching. Stepping into the middle of the path, she 
stopped him and told him of her love. Utterly amazed, the young French- 
man told the girl, as kindly as he could, that he did not love her. 

Me-me-ton-wish fell swooning. Spurned! The youth tried to revive 
her. When she recovered consciousness his arms were around her. She 
clasped him in her arms. He unclasped her hold, entreating her to be 
sensible and accept the inevitable—he could not return her devotion. 
The girl backed away, turned, and with a scream of anguish threw herself 
from the top of the cliff into the waters of the lake. 

The clear, cool water known as Dripping Springs issues from the side 
of that bluff. The legend has it that the spring came into existence im- 
mediately after the girl drowned herself because of unrequited love. The 
tears of Me-me-ton-wish! They fall continuously, with a tinkly sound 
as they strike the stones beneath. The Indian maiden died of a broken 
heart—hence Creve Coeur. 

Other legends, less romantic, claim attention. One has it that a big 
flood from the Missouri river, which flows not far to the north, caused 
disease that killed many of the early French settlers in the vicinity of the 
lake and occasioned the abandonment of the settlement. The survivors 
were broken-hearted. Still another tale is told. The wife of the bell- 
ringer of the Catholic Church in St. Louis found it necessary to spend a year 
on the shore of the lake and became so lonely, pining for her loved ones in 
the far-off village—about twenty miles—that her heart broke........... 


A MISSOURI SLAVE 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 24, 1927. 


Omaha, Neb., June 24.—Con Kelly, 85 years old, who lived as a slave 
near Paris, Monroe County, Missouri, but who has lived here for the last 
30 years, wants to be a slave again if he can find his old ‘“‘marster,’’ Arm- 
stead Alexander. 

When Alexander entered the Confederate army as a captain, Kelly 
went along with him as his servant. 

“Tf I ever could find my old marster, I’d rather be a slave than free,’’ 
he says now. ‘Freedom was certainly a mistake. When I was a slave 
I had somebody to look out for me and take care of me. If I got sick, 
they saw that I got well. All I had todo was work. They told me what 
work to do and did allthe planning. They gave me enough to eat and wear, 
and I didn’t have to work near as hard as I do now. 

“No, sir, boss; I’d rather be a slave.”’ 


5 
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Con was working in the potato patch near Paris one day, when his 
mistress, Mrs. Alexander, came out of the house with a paper in her hand. 
Rachel, Con’s mother, was hanging out clothes in the yard nearby. 

“Rachel, you all are free,’’ Mrs. Alexander called. Con heard her. 

Rachel had never worked a day in her life except for the Alexanders. 
Neither had Con. Rachel and Mrs. Alexander cried. 

“You can stay here or you can go wherever you want to,” Mrs. 
Alexander said. ‘‘Youare free.” 

Con’s father was in Hannibal. It was decided that Rachel, Con, 
and the younger children should go to Hannibal and join him. Mrs. 
Alexander gave them provisions. Con had an old mule his master had 
given him. So he loaded the provisions on the mule, and the procession 
started for Hannibal, Con leading the mule, old Rachel and the children 
walking. 

Con didn’t know the way to Hannibal, but he asked the direction of 
every person they met, and in time they came to Hannibal. 

Con has had three wives. His present wife is 80 years old. 

Con worked in the packing houses here for more than 20 years but 
now he cultivates a little truck garden and makes a meager living in that 
way. 

“But if I could just find Marse Alexander, I’d be a slave again in a 
minute,” he says. 

“There’s nothing to this freedom stuff. You have to work anyway 
and all you gits anyhow is something to eat, something to wear and a place 
to sleep. You got all that in slavery and you didn’t have to worry about 
where it was all coming from, neither.”’ 


A FORGOTTEN MISSOURI TOWN 
From the Marshall Weekly Democrat-News, August 4, 1927. 


In 1841 two lots, Numbers 13 and 28 in the town of Salina were sold 
by John A. Trigg and his wife, Rebecca, to William N. Oliver. An ac- 
count of this is found in the records of Saline county but there is no town 
of Salina in the county now. 

J. W. Bryant, who has been in the abstract business here for many 
years, says that he does not remember such a town, but that in the oldest 
plat book of the county, which has been lost, a town called Salina was 
divided into lots. 

This town was located almost within the present city limit of Marshall. 
It was situated just across the road from the farm of Dr. A. Goodlive, 
which is north of the fair grounds. The land upon which the town was 
laid out is now owned by T. H. Zimmerman. 

Salina, as the town was called, was probably platted before Marshall 
existed. There were a few houses there, for the signs of them are still 
to be found. In the last few years iron pots and square stones have been 
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dug up in the field there by those cultivating it. It is not unreasonable 
to believe that a town of considerable consequence existed there at the 
time that this part of the state was first being settled. Arrow Rock and 
Miami were at this time, 1820 to 1830, in their infancy, having only two 
or three houses and a warehouse. 


The town of Salina was well in from the river, which was the traffic- 
way at thetime. To the north, east, and west of the location of the town, 
the land gives evidence of there having been a dense forest. Some of the 
trees to the northeast are still standing. The land where the town was 
located, half way between the east Fairville road and the C. & A. railroad, 
seems to have been cleared for the town, or this may have been prairie 
land. 


There is another town in the county whose history is blotted out and 
its location is not exactly known. Its existence is only a rumor now but 
there are old settlers who remember hearing of it. This town was near 
the present site of Miami and was called Philadelphia. It was a river 
town, built only a mile or so back from the Missouri river and about a 
hundred years ago it was a promising village. Now there is not even a 
pile of stones to mark its location. The old county book which has been 
lost mentioned Philadelphia many times, it is said. 


GRANT’S LOG CABIN 


From the Greater St. Louts, St. Louis, March, 1927. 


Out in St. Louis county, but a short distance from the city’s limits, 
stands a small, modest log cabin, lone and deserted, save perhaps, for the 
few old relics with which its existence is intimately associated. Perched 
on a slight incline, surrounded by all the beauties of nature, it stands, 
unpretentious, and yet an object of veneration for the thousands who 
would do tribute to the memory of a great man. 

For it was in this small inornate little building that one of the most 
illustrious citizens of the niation—General Ulysses S. Grant, farmer, 
military leader, and finally president of the United States—lived during 
that part of his life while endeavoring to eke out an existence for himself 
and family by splitting wood and growing potatoes. Ulysses, Ellen and 
Jesse Root Grant were born in this cabin. And despite the 70 or more 
years that have elapsed since it was first built, the cabin stands today 
practically none the worse for its many years of exposure to the elements. 

It was in the winter of 1854 that the process of moulding this little 
building was begun. Grant did all of the preliminary work—cutting the 
logs and hewing them, leaving no bark onthe outer wood to encourage 
decay. He ‘‘scored” or notched the ends to make the corners fit well. 
His mortar consisted of clay, interwoven with hair to give it durability, 
and to shut out winter’s coldest blasts. That it stands today, is evidence 
of Grant’s thoroughness and capability. 
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When the logs had been made ready, Grant’s sturdy fellow pioneers 
came to the “raisin’ ’’ or to help place them. Grant then did the rest of 
the work, putting on the roof, and finishing the interior. After its com- 
pletion, and Grant had moved his small family in, the question of a name 
arose. After some contemplation, Grant finally bestowed the name 
“‘Hardscrabble”’ upon the farm, because, he said, it might be a hard scrabble 
to make a living there. 

Although built of logs the house was much more imposing than the 
general concept of a “log cabin.” The building has two stories, a hall 
running from the front door directly through the center and leading to the 
second floor. There were four rooms; two on the first and a similar number 
on the second. The upper floors were of sufficient height to permit the 
inclusion of front as well as back windows. At either end of the house are 
large stone fireplaces, characteristic of those days, with openings, sufficient 
to accommodate logs of considerable size. 

The house was moved from its original site, about a mile and a half 
from its present location. It was built on a plot of ground donated to 
Grant’s wife by his father-in-law and known as the “Eighties.” It was 
first moved piece by piece to the World’s Fair Grounds in Forest Park 
each piece of wood being carefully marked to insure its replacement in 
its original place. Following the Fair, it was purchased by August A. 
Busch, and moved to his beautiful country estate which he has named 
“‘Grant’s Farm,” there to be preserved to posterity. 

To add to its historical significance numerous old relics of the war 
between the states—guns, sabers, and various cummunications between 
officers—have been artistically arranged in the building, while the walls 
are adorned with mementoes of Indians. Surrounding the building is a 
fence erected of rifle barrels collected from the battle fields of the Civil 
War. 


RECALLS THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON 
By George P. Venable, in the Odessa Democrat, June 3, 1927. 


Many of our readers, old and young, have heard the story of the 
capture of Lexington by Gen. Price, and how the Confederates rolled 
hemp bales up the hills ahead of them and stormed the heights above the 
Missouri river. The old court house and the trees in the yard surround- 
ing still have marks of the battle waged that day. 

A ninety-year-old Confederate soldier, Geo. P. Venable, of Lexing- 
ton, has written in ‘‘a nice, readable handwriting, wonderful for a man of 
his age,’’ an account of the three days’ conflict, September 18, 19 and 20, 
1861, in which he participated. The account follows: 

Col. Mulligan of the Union forces surrendered to Gen. Sterling Price 
commanding the Confederate forces, on the 20th day of September, 1861. 
There were 3,500 prisoners. The officers were Colonels Mulligan, Mar- 
shall, Peabody, White, Groves, McNulty, Maj. VanHorn and 118 other 
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commissioned officers. Five pieces of artillery, and two mortars, 650 very 
fine horses, many sets of cavalry equipment, wagons, tents, and a large 
amount of military stores. Also there were $900,000 taken from the 
Farmers Bank at Lexington by order of Col. Mulligan and placed inside 
the fortifications at the Masonic College. After the surrender the money 
was returned to the bank by order of General Price.—The above copied 
from Gen. Price’s official report. 

The old Masonic College is now Central Female College. The 
Farmers Bank building is now the Elks’ Hall. Gen. Price’s headquarters 
were on the first floor over Grimes and Venable Jewelry store on Main 
street. 

Regarding the hot cannon balls fired at the College Maj. Van Horn 
in his report had this to say: ‘‘Some five or six years ago I had a letter 
from Southern California telling me the writer had seen my name in some 
proceedings from Kansas City and he wrote to ask if I was the Major of 
that name that was at Lexington. If so, he wanted me to write him and 
state if I remembered the boy that threw the hot cannon balls out of the 
College building in that battle. If I was, he wanted me to write to him 
and state the facts. For he said, “I have told the story until I have got 
the reputation of being the greatest liar in California,” and he wanted his 
character vindicated. Of course I was more than glad to be the vindi- 
cator, and for the first time thus learned his name: Linthicum. As 
the act was one of the coolest and most efficient in results of the many 
deeds that characterized danger I have thought it deserved to be in the 
records of the doings at Lexington.—George P. Venable, Lieut. in Com- 
pany A, Capt. Jo Moreland, Col. John P. Bowman’s Reg., Gen. Weight- 
man’s Brigade, Confederate troops. 


MOLLIE JENNINGS, UNSUNG HEROINE OF CIVIL WAR 


By Miss Faye Louise Stewart, in the Chillicothe Tribune, June 13, 1927. 


Just as the Revolutionary War had its famous ‘‘Molly” Pitcher, 
who made herself immortal in the annals of that period by her bravery in 
the battle of Monmouth after the death of her husband, so the Civil War 
had its Molly, and she was none other than Molly Jennings, a Livingston 
county girl, a sister of Mrs. James Shirley and an aunt of Joe Shirley of 
this city. 

Molly Jennings risked not only capture by the Union forces, but death 
in Grand River to aid in the Southern cause. 

On the 12th of June, 1861, Governor Jackson ordered the State 
Guards into the field. He sent the message to General Slack from Jeffer- 
son City. This message was directed to Colonel W. O. Jennings, the 
clerk of the county at the time, with instructions to deliver it to Slack. 
(Jennings was the father of Mrs. James Shirley of this city, and one of the 
prominent men of the county. He was the first sheriff of the county.) 
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Slack had been busy mustering the clans that supported the Southern 
cause and had approximately 2,000 men ready to march when the orders 
came. On the 13th of June there had been a sizable parade of volunteers 
in Chillicothe. According to one historian, “In every part of the county 
men were enlisting to do battle for the Southern cause. Secession flags 
were flying at various points. The Secession ladies at Chillicothe pre- 
pared a fine banner, but circumstances prevented its being given to the 
breeze.” 

On that night a detachment of the 16th Illinois under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilson had come into Livingston county from the East over the 
Hannibal road—to capture this road and hold it was the objective of the 
Federals at this time—and were encamped near Grand River not far from 
Chillicothe. The train had gone through Chillicothe about 1 a. m., and 
the soldiers had kept themselves under cover, they thought, but some eagle- 
eyed passenger on the evening train had spied them and slipped the word 
to some loiterer at the Burlington station when the passenger train stopped. 

General Slack had ridden into Chillicothe from Spring Hill that morn- 
ing and had tied his saddle horse to a big black-oak tree that stood in 
front of his home place on North Washington street, according to Capt. 
J. J. Stith of this city, who was told of this incident shortly after the close 
of the war. 

James Minteer heard the rumor in the late evening that someone at 
the station had received word the “Yanks’’ were in the county, and rushed 
over to Slack’s home and gave him the warning. Slack dashed out of the 
house, stopped not to untie the reins of his horse, but slashed them with 
his kn'fe and rode madly away with many of his men, who were here in 
town, to join his troops at Spring Hill. So far as it is known, this is the 
last time that General Slack was ever in his home in this city, dead or alive. 

“IT saw the remains of the reins hanging on that old oak tree many a 
time,” recounted Stith in recalling the early days after the war in this 
county. 

Thus it was that Slack was not here in Chillicothe to receive the 
message from Jackson and it behooved Jennings to get the message to him 
immediately. And it was none other than his brave daughter, Molly, 
age nineteen, who was deputized to ‘‘carry the message to Slack.” And 
so it was that the Revolutionary war has no monopoly on a heroine named 
“Molly.” 

Molly Jennings was an excellent horsewoman, and knew the country 
well, for she was born and reared near Spring Hill. She mounted her 
steed and rode off in hot haste to catch up with Slack and deliver Jackson's 
message telling him to join him below the Missouri river near Lexington- 

General Slack and his fleeing soldiers had crossed the river on the 
ferry that was operated by Enoch Aiken, at that point where the covered 
bridge now stands. Aiken, who was a southerner, sank the ferry as soon 
as the last soldier was over safely. 
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And so when Molly pulled up at the spot, there was no means of 
transportation. Undaunted, after putting the message in her hair to 
protect it from the water, she put her horse to the stream and it swam 
across the river with Molly on its back. 

Crossed safely, she sped on towards Spring Hill where she overtook 
Slack, gave him the message, and headed her tired horse back toward 
Chillicothe. It was dusk when her father had started her out on this 
journey, it was late at night when she returned to her home, at the corner 
of Cooper and Walnut streets, where the home of Mrs. T. T. Beasley 
now stands. 


Molly Jennings later married E. J. Parks of this city and moved to 
Dallas, Texas, where she died several yearsago. A granddaughter, Mrs. 
E. B. Doerr, is still living in that city. Her brother, W. B. Jennings was 
one of Slack’s soldiers, and served throughout the war. 


GENERAL JO SHELBY 


By Everett Pizer, from the Fifty-second Anniversary Edition of the 
Tipton Times, August 19, 1927. 


"Way back in the early '70s our neighboring town, Clarksburg, on 
the east, enjoyed a mining boom. 

That was before Clarksburg gained distinction as a school town, by 
reason of the founding of Hooper Institute, and a few years later, Clarks- 
burg College, rival educational institutions that won for the town re- 
nowned distinction. 

The late General Jo O. Shelby, whose name, by reason of his war 
record, is a household word to all Missourians, especially the older citizens, 
opened a coal bank on the Isaac Williams farm, one mile south of Clarks- 
burg, situated directly east and along the side of the public road near the 
intersection with the state highway north toward Clarksburg. 

Here a shaft was sunk to a depth of several hundred feet, thence 
tunneling in all directions in mining and removing the coal. 

This gave employment to some fifty or more men, typical miners, and 
for their convenience, General Shelby erected a large two-story frame 
boarding house near the mines and also several dwellings; the surroundings 
at the coal bank, in appearance, being that of a small town. 

General Shelby’s private office, in which he transacted all of his im- 
portant business, was located at that time directly south and within a 
few feet of where the present depot at Clarksburg now stands. 

In the early history of the mines the coal was moved to Clarksburg 
by large coal wagons drawn by big mules, larger and better bred than the 
average mules in that section of the country at that time, and, for aught 
we know, proved as an incentive to the farmers there to improve their 
grade of mules. 
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As work progressed at the mines with every indication of an inex- 
haustible supply of coal, a narrow-gauge track was built on the east side 
of the public road from the mines to Clarksburg, being elevated to a dis- 
tance directly over the railroad side-track to a height sufficient to dump 
the coal into the cars for shipment, the small cars being drawn by small 
mules from the bank to and return from Clarksburg, sufficient switches 
along the small track providing means of passage of loaded and empty cars. 

The output of coal at this time necessitated a night shift in moving 
the coal, and this was continued. To drive a small mule or horse attached 
to a small coal car was a novelty and provided a thrill to those thus en- 
gaged, heretofore unknown in that day, and, naturally there were more ap- 
plicants for the position, either day or night, than could be accommodated. 

The automobile was unknown at that time, as was practically, the 
spring wagon and buggy. However, General Shelby made provision for a 
fine hack and a beautiful matched team of bay horses which were used in 
conveying visitors and others from Clarksburg to the mines and return, 
free of charge, securing the services of George Gay, then a red-headed 
youth of Clarksburg, who by nature and training, was an interesting and 
entertaining conversationalist, to drive the team, make it pleasant for his 
guests and to explain to them the advantages these mining interests 
meant to Clarksburg and the community. 

While a resident of Clarksburg, General Shelby occupied as his home 
the residence belonging to the late J. A. Lander, which is still standing a 
short distance north and near the center of the business street of the town. 

Aside from his two sons, Orville and Joe Shelby, young men in their 
teens, were his faithful cook who had been in his home for many years, 
and who died during a typhoid fever epidemic in Clarksburg, and Jerry 
Warren, a sportsman, who with Orville and Joe Shelby and their fine bunch 
of bird dogs, traversed the country for miles in all directions from Clarks- 
burg on horseback in quest of game, there being much timber land at that 
time, and game quite plentiful. There were no hedge or wire fences in 
those days—all stake-and-rider rail fences, and these sportsmen had their 
horses so trained that when they removed the top rail their horses would 
jump over the fence. They always replaced the rail in its proper posi- 
tion, and neither would they invade a man’s farm without his permission, 
which in every instance was granted them for the reason that they never 
molested anything. It is also said of them that they never fired a shot 
at any sort of game, except while on the run or on the wing. 

General Shelby did things in a big way while operating these mines 
and extended every courtesy possible to the men in his employ, and they 
in turn gave good service to him. 

That was in the day of open saloons, when liquor could be purchased 
by the drink or by the gallon. California, being the nearest supply point 
on the east, the miners would go there on Saturday, which was a sort of 
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holiday, on the local freight train in the morning and return in the evening. 
Many of them would be unable to travel on foot. without a guide. 

That they might reach their temporary home at the mine’s boarding 
house in safety, General Shelby always had one of the large coal wagons 
to which was attached a big team of mules waiting for them at the depot 
at Clarksburg, in charge of some one whose duty it was to cart them into 
the wagon and convey them to the boarding house. They were always 
ready and willing to report for duty on the following Monday morning. 

Another evidence of General Shelby’s generosity was during a con- 
tinued drouth, to such an extent that all of the wells in Clarksburg, with 
the exception of the one at the home the General occupied, went dry, the 
condition becoming so grave that water from the old mill pond, in a stag- 
nant condition, was being used by children in the school at that time, and 
when word to this effect reached General Shelby he immediately sent word 
to the teacher to come to his home for drinking water, and that if the 
well went dry he had money with which to replenish it. 

The mining interests, however, did not prove as profitable as General 
Shelby and the citizens of Clarksburg and the community had hoped for, 
due largely perhaps to the cheapness of coal at that time and the immense 
amount of timber available for heating purposes. 

That large bodies of undeveloped coal still lie buried in the bowels 
of the earth at the Williams bank there is little question, and at some future 
time, and in some way parties with sufficient capital may reopen these 
mines and Clarksburg and community may again come into her own as a 
mining center. Who knows? 

When General Shelby left Clarksburg he went to Bates county, where 
he operated a large farm near Butler until the time of his death. 

His sons, Orville and Joe, grew to be useful and prominent men, each 
of whom, from last accounts, is still living. 
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